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FOREWORD 


When films of the past were first made available for study and re-enjoyment by the Museum of 
Modern Art in 1935, only then could a critique of the motion picture as a whole have been under- 
taken. Until that time, the art of the motion picture never could have possessed an art historian 
since films invariably vanished completely some months after their release and only recollections 
and opinions remained. 

First to be able to re-examine those actual works which, step by step, had created this new 
form of expression, the staff of the Museum’s Film Library became necessarily its first commen- 
tators. These notes were furnished by that staff, and are intended in part as a guide and in part 
as a stimulant to the now very numerous students of cinematography. The notes are obviously 
tentative and incomplete, they waver between information and comment, present approaches and 
enthusiasms as different as the people who wrote them. But if it were permissible for one among 
them to speak for all, then I would say that the joint hope and purpose of the writers was that 
many people would thereafter critically analyze the outstanding films of the past in order better 
to estimate both the art of the motion picture as a whole, and those films generally current at any 
time in particular. 

Recently the Museum of Modern Art Film Library has advanced to the acquisition and 
showing of many new as well as of vanished films: and its students have more and more come to 
include not only film-students but also the film-makers themselves: a progress which certainly 
seems to those concerned a more than practical reward for their efforts. 

These film notes are however primarily intended for the use of all who, in the several 
hundred universities or colleges, museums and other educational institutions throughout the 
country, are now seeing and using the Film Library’s programs. Copies of these notes may be 
purchased or the right to reproduce them whole or in part be obtained from the Museum by all 


such groups. 


Irnts BARRY 
































The Beginnings: 


Which of the film inventors first succeeded in 
showing his pictures on a screen? As Terry Ram- 


'saye, the authority on this vexing point, has 


stressed, the basic work was started by Thomas 
Edison in 1887 with his peep-show Kinetoscope 
and furthered when George Eastman developed 
celluloid as a film base in 1889. The popularity of 
the Kinetoscope inspired others in America, Eng- 
land, France and Germany who now sought to 
project moving pictures on a screen for a paying 
public. 

They achieved success with astounding simul- 
taneity. During 1895 Armat and Jenkins, Latham, 


_ and Dickson in America, Paul and Friese-Greene 


in England, and Le Prince and Lumiére in France 
all had held private demonstrations with their 
own projection equipment. While priority on these 
is still a matter of some dispute, there seems no 
question that the first public screening was given 
by Louis and Auguste Lumiére in Paris at the 
Grand Café, Boulevard des Capucines, December 
28, 1895. Other showings followed quickly: at 
the Empire Theatre, London, February 7, 1896; 
Edison’s Vitascope at Koster & Bials’ Music Hall, 
New York, April 20, 1896; the Lumiére Ciné- 
matographe again, simultaneously at Keith’s Union 
Square and at the Eden Musée, New York, June 
28, 1896. 


Early Edison Films: 


Several years before the first motion picture was 
thrown on a screen, the Kinetoscope of Thomas 
Edison had become a popular novelty. For it the 
famous “Black Maria” studio in Orange, N. J. 
maintained a steady flow of films. Once theatrical 
exhibition had begun, in 1896, many of these 
same subjects were pressed into service while the 
Edison Company, supervised by the great inven- 








tor himself, turned out hundreds of brief films 
on miscellaneous subjects for the new outlet. 

The first Edison camera was a power-driven 
machine as heavy as a piano. To accommodate it, 
Edison constructed a small, tarpaper covered 
building, the “Black Maria,” the first film studio 
in the world. The camera was housed inside it, 
facing an open stage on which the action took 
place. Its roof hinged back to let in the maximum 
sunlight, the only illumination used. The whole 
structure was built on a circular track and could 
be swung to follow the sun. With W. K. L. Dick- 
son in charge, the “Black Maria” began produc- 
tion on February 1, 1893. 


THE EXECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS (1893-4) 

Produced by the Edison Co. Directed by William 
Heiss. Cast: Unknown. 


Once people had overcome their amazement that 
the moving picture really moved, the new invention 
was appreciated because it could record the present — 
topical views of Fifth Avenue or a French railway 
station were much enjoyed—and because it could 
recreate the past. This ruthless little film was made for 
the Kinetoscope, but in February 1894, Jean A. LeRoy 
succeeded in projecting it on a screen. 


WASH DAY TROUBLES (1895) 
Directed by Edmund Kuhn. Cast: Mrs. Edmund 
Kuhn and others. 


The film could do more than record and recreate; 
it could invent new stories. Comic incidents like this 
were improvised from the earliest days, and developed 
later into slapstick comedy. 


THE MAY IRWIN — JOHN C. RICE KISS (1896) 
Produced by Raff and Gammon. 


Although most of the players in early movies were 
anonymous, one of the first box-office successes of the 
cinema was scored by two celebrities of the stage, 
May Irwin and John C. Rice. They were appearing at 
the time in a popular play, “The Widow Jones,” and it 
was the high moment from this piece —in which the 
two principals exchanged a somewhat prolonged em- 
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brace — which was filmed. THE KISS continued to be 
shown for many years. Though today the brief piece 
seems innocuous and the embrace itself rather comical 
and dated, at the time this film caused considerable 
scandal. No doubt the fact that the scene was taken 
in close-up (the close-up is not, as some suppose, a 
relatively fate device) made this film seem peculiarly 
outrageous. 


As more primitive films are restored to sight, 
it becomes clear that the first decades of motion 
picture history were marked by an extraordinary 
inventiveness. The early film-makers had many 
technical obstacles to overcome, but such was 
their exuberance that, while discovering methods 
for making films, they also essayed almost every 
imaginable kind of film subject. Before 1905 
brief films of plays, of novels and of the Bible had 
been attempted and so had dramatizations of both 
current and historical events. Little sentimental 
melodramas, films featuring children or pugilists, 
slapstick chases and acrobatic farces had abounded. 
Crude talking films had appeared. The average 
length of subjects had increased from 50 to 1,000 
feet. 


THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN FIREMAN (1903) 


Produced by the Edison Co. Directed by Edwin 
S. Porter. 


This was a pioneer effort to discover the innate 
narrative potentialities of the motion picture. Its 
lantern-slide style was an important step towards the 
more developed construction of THE GREAT TRAIN 
ROBBERY, made later in the same year. 


THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY (1903) 


Produced by the Edison Co. Directed by Edwin S. 
Porter. Cast: George Barnes, “Bronco Billy” Ander- 
son, A. C. Abadie, Marie Murray and others. 


This short story in cinematography created a sensa- 
tion upon its appearance and has become a classic of 
the screen. The whole feeling of the film is definitely 
cinematic; movement is employed towards and away 
from the camera as well as horizontally in front of 
it. Once or twice the camera is even swung to follow 
the action. The sudden close-up with which the pic- 
ture ends could, according to the original Edison 
catalog, be inserted either at the end or the beginning 
as desired. 

The outdoor plot dictated an untheatrical type of 
film. That fact is clear in this famous ancestor of all 
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westerns, made near Dover, N. J. The action and the 
area covered by the camera are unrestricted in most 
of the scenes with railroad engines or horses, and 
short scenes, taken from diverse points of view and 
dealing with diverse moments in the narrative, are 
instinctively joined together in cinematic fashion. In 
the indoor scenes, on the other hand, both action and 
camera are confined to the limited area set by stage 
conventions and there is no cutting. In neither case 
are subtitles used. The whole style is mixed. In the 
chase scenes there is not a trace of the theatrical, but 
the dance-hall has a stage backdrop with painted 
stove and lamp; in the station-master’s office a hori- 
zontal stage-set looks onto the great outdoors. 

The story is told falteringly and the continuity is 
crude, yet already here is a feeling for the interplay 
and assembly of short shots which D. W. Griffith ae 
wards mastered: Porter had hit upon the principle of 
film editing. 


THE DREAM OF A RAREBIT FIEND (1906) 


Produced by the Edison Co. Directed and photo- 
graphed by Edwin S. Porter. Based on Winsor McCay’s 
Dreams of a Rarebit Fiend. John P. Brawn as the 
rarebit fiend. 


Films of this type were made first in France, not- 
ably by Méliés. Here any number of tricks and devices 
are used — stop-motion photography, painted back- 
grounds, double exposure, miniatures — in a — re- 
markably successful in its time. Produced in nine 
days at a cost of $350, it was re-issued seven times 
and grossed $30,000. 


Early Lumiere Films: 


In 1895 Louis Lumiere and his brother Auguste, 
sons of a manufacturer of photographic supplies, 
patented the “cinématographe,” a machine for 
taking and for projecting motion pictures. In 
December of the same year, in a café-basement 
in Paris, the French public first saw the Lumiére 
films—factory workers going to lunch, a train 
entering a station, and so forth. 

The first Lumiére pictures, shown all over the 
world, were brief glimpses of everyday events 
or of family life: then came diverse scenic or 
topical views. Félix Mesguich in Tours de Mani- 
velle has described his travels of 1897-8 as far 
afield as Buffalo and Moscow to photograph such 
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material for Lumiére. At the Paris Exposition of 
1900, Lumiére installed a colossal screen in the 
Hall of Machinery, where 20,000 spectators at a 
time could enjoy this new mechanical invention, 
the moving picture. 


French Film Pioneers: Melies 


(1861-1938) 


The work of Georges Méliés vividly illustrates a 
whole era of endeavor in the earliest years of the 
cinema. Others before him had discovered how 
to make moving pictures, but Méliés permanently 
enriched the technique and scope of the new 
medium by introducing it to fancy and to fantasy 
and by forcing it to tell a story. His films were true 
primitives of a new art. 

Méliés was a magician who began his career 
in 1888 as proprietor and principal performer 
of the Théatre Robert-Houdin, one of those tem- 
ples of conjuring and mystification so popular 
in the last century. Destiny contrived that he 
should be invited, late in 1895, to the historic 
first exhibition of films given by the Lumiéres in 
a cafe near his theatre. For Méliés those 50-foot 
flms were more than a semi-scientific novelty — 
they were a new kind of magic. He determined 
immediately to make films himcelf. Since the 
Lumiéres would not sell or rent their cinémato- 
graphe — in fact they warned him that he would 
tun himself if he persisted in his intentions 
-he obtained a machine from R. W. Paul in 
London and by April, 1896, had made his first 
picture and shown it at his theatre. 

The Lumiéres were right: Méliés did eventu- 
ally ruin himself. But before that happened he 
had produced hundreds of films and had oriented 
the motion picture in a new direction. At the outset 
his work resembled Lumiére’s — glimpses of the 
Méliés family at home, of street scenes in Paris. 
Then one day this practicing magician accidentally 
discovered stop-motion cinematography. He re- 


alized how he could use it to create visual illusions 
on the screen and began making trick films. By 
the end of 1896 he was busily photographing 
THE VANISHING LADY, THE HAUNTED 
CASTLE, A NIGHTMARE and similar subjects 
in the garden of his home at Montreuil. Wind 
and rain and changing sunlight soon drove him 
indoors. He designed a studio that looked like 
a conservatory but was in reality very much like 
a theatre except that, instead of an audience, 
there was a camera to observe what took place 
on the “stage.” THE CONJURER (1899) is 
typical of his early studio work. P 
Ambitious to create more splendid effects, 
Méliés in 1900 finally hit upon the type of film 
which is peculiarly his with CINDERELLA — 
the first of a long line of fairytale subjects in 
which magical transformations occur in a succes- 
sion of stage spectacles or tableaux linked by a 
narrative plot. He flung himself with childlike 
zest into the work of writing scenarios, designing 
and painting scenery, drilling his little corps of 
helpers and artistes and appearing himself in the 
rich succession of “transformations, tricks, fairy- 
tales, apotheoses, artistic and fantastic scenes, 
comic subjects, war pictures, fantasies and illu- 
sions,” which his letter-head of that time promised. 
They could be obtained either plain or colored. 
If it is as a master of trick-films and fantastic 
spectacles that Méliés is best remembered, by no 
means all his pictures were of that type. An 
awareness of topical events led him in 1899 to 
make a stark little DREYFUS AFFAIR and an 
imaginative WRECK OF THE MAINE. He 
recreated THE CORONATION OF KING ED- 
WARD VII in his studio in 1902 for an English 
company and followed it in 1907 with LONG 
DISTANCE WIRELESS PHOTOGRAPHY. A 
TRIP TO THE MOON, his most famous picture, 
was made in 1902, a year earlier than Edwin S. 
Porter’s even more famous (and fundamentally 
more cinematic) GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY. By 
the time his last “big” film, THE CONQUEST OF 
THE POLE, appeared in 1912 other men had 
developed the motion picture in ways unknown 
to Méliés. A really flexible form of narrative 
fim was shaping in America, so that between 
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D. W. Griffith's NEW YORK HAT (1912) and 
the work of Méliés there is already an infinite 
distance. 

But it was Méliés who paved the way. Though 
he regarded the film as a branch of theatre art, 
though his style is monotonous and his screen 
cramped, his films themselves are instinct with 
two vital elements— movement and imagination. 
If today we most appreciate the period flavor 
and quaintness of his work it need not be with 
any forgetfulness of his contributions or of the 
world-wide success his films once enjoyed. Often, 
in his predilection for the fantastic and the dream- 
like, he seems to anticipate the irrational imagery 
of the Surrealists. At the same time, his work 
breathes forth the unmistakable atmosphere of 
19th century Paris, of its popular theatres patron- 
ized by a petty bourgeoisie familiar with Jules 
Verne and Offenbach and Doré, fascinated alike 
by white magic and by semi-scientific curiosities 
and well able, therefore, to accept the skilful dis- 
tillation from these sources which this pioneer 
combined in his “vues fantastiques.” 

The end of Méliés’ story is sad. His method of 
operation was costly and the fact that he sold 
prints instead of renting them left the profits 
in the hands of others. In 1914 the war put a stop 
to his career as a producer: in 1925 he lost both 
the Montreuil property and the Théatre Robert- 
Houdin, destroyed all the films in his possession 
and vanished into obscurity. Some belated glory 
came his way after 1929, when he was found sell- 
ing toys and candy in a little stand at the Gare 
Montparnasse: he was féted and _ publicized. 
Though his circumstances remained straitened, in 
1931 he was made a Chevalier of the Légion 
d’Honneur and, in the same year, was granted 
admission to the French film industry’s Maison de 
Retraite at Orly. Here in a corner of a large empty 
mansion set in ornamental grounds he spent the 
last years of his life, executing from memory many 
replicas of the scenery in his old films, receiving 
gladly such visitors as called to pay their respects 
to a pioneer of the world’s most popular and 
lucrative art, and hoped to be actively employed 
again. He died, still hoping, on January 22nd, 
1938. 
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A TRIP TO THE MOON (1902) 

Produced and directed by Georges Méliés. Photog. 
raphy by Lucien Tainguy. Cast: Georges Méliés, 
dancers from the Théatre du Chatelet, acrobats from 
the Folies Bérgéres. 


Méliés’ experience as an illusionist and magician 
helped him to exploit the camera’s resources so that 
he quickly hit upon stop-motion photography, used 
a close-up as wy as 1896 and made the first film 
by artificial light. His influence can be traced in 
innumerable films, but most markedly in French ad- 
vance-guard work like Clair’s PARIS QUI DORT 
(1923) and ENTR’ACTE (1924) and Cocteau’s THE 
BLOOD OF A POET (1980). 

Clearly, Méliés regarded the film as a series of 
tableaux vivants, though he achieved a continuity by 
overprinting the end of each scene on the next. As 
in most early narrative films, the scenery is disposed 
and the characters move horizontally as on the stage. 
The beautiful painted backcloths, movable scenery and 
stylized om Méliés himself designed, and executed 
in grisaille: he was an enthusiastic student of Prud’hon, 
soo and other Romantic painters. 

Méliés notably developed screen narrative by ran- 
sacking literature for stories to tell and by telling them 
in his own energetic and imaginative manner. He 
seems to have been the first to use the screen for 
fantasy. A TRIP TO THE MOON is three times as 
long as most films of its day. It displays the richness 
of Méliés’ invention and humor: his zooming close- 
up of the moon is masterly and the whole film charm- 
ingly unrealistic. 


THE DOCTOR’S SECRET (1908) 
(HYDROTHERAPIE FANTASTIQUE) 
Produced and directed by Georges Méliés. 


Films were made at first to amuse unsophisticated 
people. They were consequently a form of entertain- 
ment in which the spirit of comedy was free and unre- 
fined. The pranks of naughty boys, the humors of 
undress and of obesity, physical mishaps of all kinds 
were meat for the early movies. 

Méliés combined with a rabelaisian sense of humor 
a gift for imagining new kinds of machinery. Both 
are apparent in this early film, somewhat clinical for 
present taste. 


Ferdinand Zecca: 


Zecca came to films with Charles Pathé, who 
began as an itinerant showman of phonograph 
records at rural fairs and markets. With the early 
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Pathé films Zecca acted as commentator: there 
were no subtitles and simple audiences sometimes 
required explanations. He continued for many 
years as Pathé’s collaborator, making hundreds 
of films and sometimes acting in them. Less imagi- 
native, in some ways less creative than Méliés, 
he was also more various, violent and popular. 
His HISTORY OF A CRIME (1901) was a 
true fore-runner of the long succession of crime 
films which have kept the American screen lively 
these past years. SCENES OF CONVICT LIFE 
(1905) predicts reformist films like EACH DAWN 
I DIE (1939), whereas the harsh moral values, 
humorlessness and emphasis of A FATHER’S 
HONOR (1905) seems rather to preserve the fla- 
vor of the popular theatre of the 19th century, 
despite the fact that the action has been trans- 
lated to the outdoors. 

Unless it be for his realistic melodramas, it is 
as a maker of trick films that Zecca may be most 
prized. He was not the only man to make such 
subjects, but he showed a particular facility for 
them, proving himself a master of the unlikely 
and—from a strictly decorous or law-abiding 
point of view —the undesirable. In subjects like 
SLIPPERY JIM (c1906), Zecca combined impish 
humor with a gift for making the camera persis- 
tently defeat or pervert the laws of space, time, 
gravity and ordered reason. The simplest device 
in WHENCE DOES HE COME? (c1906) — 
amere reversal of action — provided ample amuse- 
ment for early filmgoers. Last but not least, the 
free farce of FUN AFTER THE WEDDING 
(cl1907) points backwards to circus foolery, but 
also forward to Keystone comedy. 


REBELLION, MUTINY IN ODESSA (1906) 
Produced by Pathé Fréres, Paris. Directed by 
Ferdinand Zecca. 


The only contemporary films of the Russian 1905 
Revolution were made in the Paris studios of Pathé 
Fréres by Zecca. He had discerned film material in 
newspaper reports of the event that alarmed all 
Europe and staged the series listed in the Pathé cata- 
log under “Historical, Political and Topical Events”: 
ASSASSINATION OF GRAND DUKE SERGIUS, 
RIOT IN ST. PETERSBURG, ANTI-SEMITIC 
ATROCITIES, REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA, and 
REBELLION, MUTINY IN ODESSA. This last was 





a first dramatization of the Potemkin mutiny which 
was later to become so famous in film history. 


THE RUNAWAY HORSE (1907) 


(LE CHEVAL EMBALLE) 
Produced by Pathé Fréres. Directed by Ferdinand 
Zecca. 


Zecca’s work included trick films with florid painted 
backdrops and pantomime-goblins and pictures in 
which inanimate objects became active, hats danced a 
jig or boots went for a walk by themselves. Along with 
these he made melodramas galore and he also made 
“chase” films which were one of the first and most 
enduring of cinema attractions. THE RUNAWAY 
HORSE is an ancestor not only of the Keystone 
comedies, but of the early Chaplins and, through them, 
of René Clair. 


Emile Cohl: 


One of the most famous of all trick subjects was 
Emile Cohl’s THE PUMPKIN RACE (1907). 
Giving life to the inanimate in this fashion by 
means of stop-motion photography was a common 
device, but these frolicsome pumpkins were stars 
in their day. 

Cohl, a newspaper cartoonist, did not enter film 
production until 1905. His first films were anima- 
tions of marionette figures and domestic objects, 
but in 1908 he applied the principles of the comic 
strip to the screen and in FANTASMAGORIE 
produced what was — with one American excep- 
tion — the first film cartoon. He followed it with 
others, and with regular movies like LE PEINTRE 
NEO-IMPRESSIONISTE (1910) in which he 
caricatured the foibles of artists, models and 
patrons. 

In 1912 Cohl came to New York to work for 
Eclair Journal, animated George MacManus’ 
“Snookums” and other subjects, while passing 
on the benefit of his training and experience to 
several collaborators. Returning to France at the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, he later continued 
to make cartoons but seems not to have prospered. 
Subjects coming from America proved more 
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successful than his. Toward the close of his life 
Cohl was obsessed by persecution manias which 
his poverty did nothing to assuage, though to the 
last the old man displayed something of the gentle 
and mischievous gaiety so apparent in UNE 
DAME VRAIMENT BIEN (1908). Severely 
injured in a fire in his room, he died early in 1938 
in a pauper institution. 


DRAME CHEZ LES FANTOCHES (1907-8) 
By Emile Cohl. 


The second of the ingenious film cartoons, in white 
on a black ground, devised by Emile Cohl. The 
degree of visual fantasy and associative imagery 
shown here was not found again for many years. 


Jean Durand: 


Little is known of Jean Durand, though his 
ONESIME HORLOGER (1908) was long re- 
membered and praised. Here the capacity of the 
motion picture to fool with time provides the very 
core of the plot and not, as in other trick films, 
merely an adventitious surprise. The mathemali- 
cian Flammarion and H. G. Wells in “The Time 
Machine” could both have claimed parental 
ties with this ingenious comedy of an impatient 
hero who takes liberties with the whole temporal 
machinery of a city in order to come speedily into 
his inheritance. Made in three days, this film con- 
tinued to be regarded as a masterpiece even when 
a younger generation turned back to such pioneer 
films as a source of inspiration. 

Through this period French films were be- 
coming at once longer, more various, and more 
pretentious. In 1908 the “Film d’Art” was intro- 
duced, bringing classic plays and famous players 
of the French theatre to the screen (see p. 13). 
At the same time, the early interest films and 
travelogues of Lumiére, Gaumont and Pathé had 
expanded to a full reel’s length. 


MOSCOW CLAD IN SNOW (1909) 
Produced by Pathé Fréres, Paris-Moscow. 


There is little difference between the method of 
this modest scenic film and the modern sound trav- 
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It was only after the period now under review = 
that the American film developed its own char- pg 
acteristic and major expression. During the early girl, it 
years foreign films contributed conspicuously to 
the repertory of the cinema in America. The trick 
and historical films from France, spectacles from | 
Italy, and melodramas from Italy and England The 
were widely shown before 1913. Three pictures, 
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Produced by the Warwick Trading Co., London. fami 
Directed by Charles Urban. part 
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TATTERS: A TALE OF THE SLUMS (1911) 
Produced by Cricks & Martin, London. Directed by 
A. E. Coleby. 


than) TATTERS suggests that the man who made it was 
) Pre-| not uninfluenced by THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 
Ocu-| for there is a similar, though not so free, use of the 
€TVes| camera and of — and painted backdrops are 
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altemated with natural settings in somewhat similar 
fashion. What gives the film its principal charm, how- 
ever, is its consistent and highly stylized acting which 
accords well with the boldly painted scenery of the 
indoor sets. It is acting in a now vanished tradition 
of the theatre, as formal as a ballet routine, as un- 
natural and expressive. Exactly similar gestures, poses 
and crossings could until recently be witnessed in 
performances of the 19th century melodramas given in 
the few itinerant theatres still left in England. 

At the time the film was made, no one had yet 
thought of objecting seriously to the portrayal of 
crimes on the screen, and the kidnapping of the rich 
little boy — which would hardly be permitted in a film 
today —is carried out before our eyes. The = of 
the poor little boy seems to have been played by a 
girl, in a tradition now long broken. 


In 1908 a newcomer appeared at the Biograph 


‘studio, a brownstone house at 11 East 14th 





' Street, New York. This firm, American Mutoscope 
_and Biograph, had been in existence since 1895 


when W. K. L. Dickson, laboratory assistant to 
Edison during his work on the Kinetoscope, 
joined with H. N. Marvin and H. Casler, inven- 
tors and manufacturers of machinery, to develop 
first the Mutoscope—a peepshow machine in 
which cardboard pictures set in a wheel were rap- 
idly flipped over by a crank, as thumb and finger 
fip over the pages of “magic booklets” — and next 
the Biograph, true film, with an image larger than 
that of its near relation, the Edison Vitascope. 
Thirteen years later, Biograph was still quite a 
family affair. Though Dickson had long since de- 
parted, H. N. Marvin was general manager, his 
brother Arthur was one cameraman, the other was 
G. W. Bitzer who had joined the company in 
1896 as an electrician. Wallace McCutcheon 
directed the films: his children acted in them. 








The newcomer to the group was an ambitious but 
not overly successful stage actor, twenty-seven 
years old, who had written a short-lived play in 
which Fanny Ward starred, published some sto- 
ries and poems, and now in an interval of “rest” 
was tempted to look into the prospects that mov- 
ing pictures offered. He had already played a 
leading role in one film for the Edison Co., RES- 
CUED FROM AN EAGLE'’S NEST. To Biograph 
he sold several ideas for films and also found em- 
ployment there as an actor at the customary $5 a 
day. He called himself Lawrence Griffith, reserv- 
ing for the fame he anticipated his true name of 
David Wark Griffith. 

The first Mrs. Griffith has written a pleasant 
account of those days in When the Movies Were 
Young. Apparently Griffith first went to Biograph 
in January. He sold a story, OLD ISAACS THE 
PAWNBROKER, which was filmed in March. 
Between April and June he acted in THE MUSIC 
MASTER, WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD, 
and also in ’OSTLER JOE and AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS OF LIFE, for both of which he sup- 
plied the stories. As a screen actor, he was if 
anything more pompous and mannered than his 
confréres. But he had other gifts. In the bul- 
letins issued by Biograph to advertise their wares, 
it is possible to detect a change at this time 
in the tenor of the subject matter used. We must 
suppose that Griffith was partly responsible. 

By June 1908 he was promoted to direct THE 
ADVENTURES OF DOLLIE, and the public 
liked it. Thereafter he directed an average of two 
films a week, one roughly a reel long, the other 
shorter. He soon began to take more time and 
trouble over their creation than was usual and to 
introduce more natural situations and acting. 
Already in FOR LOVE OF GOLD (1908) he 
pushed the camera up closer to the actors than 
was customary in order to register their facial ex- 
pressions. In PIPPA PASSES (1909) he experi- 
mented with new lighting effects. In 1910 the 
company began wintering in California, and the 
Biograph films started to attract fan mail: the 
anonymity which had previously cloaked the play- 
ers was giving place to fame. In 1911 Griffith 
made ENOCH ARDEN, two reels long instead 
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of the customary one, but released in two parts. 
Europe was already introducing longer pictures. 
By 1913 he ventured the ambitious JUDITH OF 
BETHULIA in four reels. When Biograph failed 
to see its way to let him make still bigger pic- 
tures, he moved to the Mutual Film Corpora- 
tion in October 1913. Soon he was making prep- 
arations to direct not merely a bigger, but the 
biggest film. This was THE BIRTH OF A 
NATION. 

In the preceding six years, through hundreds 
of pictures, Griffith had laid the foundations for 
the greatest single contribution towards the de- 
velopment of motion pictures. It may be true that 
some of his early films are charming chiefly be- 
cause of their archaic content — dresses, automo- 
biles, street scenes — and that others seem wooden 
and tedious. Of the more celebrated ones JUDITH 
OF BETHULIA, so warmly praised by Vachel 
Lindsay at the time, is perhaps the most disap- 
pointing today. It is more human than the Italian 
spectacles on which it was undoubtedly modelled, 
but is at best only an unconvincing pageant, a 
rehearsal for what was to follow. 

In other films, such as THE NEW YORK HAT 
(1912), Griffith contrived effects so fresh, so uni- 
versally comprehensible that it is easy to under- 
stand why he was recognized almost at once as a 
director of importance. He did not, of course, 
invent the close-up, nor cross-cutting nor flash- 
backs. What he did was to use these devices to 
humanize his characters and give vitality to his 
stories. His contemporaries said that he “made 
thought visible.” More than that, by discovering 
how to sustain suspense, how to compel his audi- 
ences to identify themselves with the action 
shown, he had rendered the films expressive and 
exciting. They were no longer merely something 
to look at: they also provoked imagination and 
feeling. 


RESCUED FROM AN EAGLE’S NEST (1907) 


Produced by the Edison Co. Written, photographed 
and directed by Edwin S. Porter. Cast: D. W. Griffith 
and others. 


Edwin S. Porter, who had made the famous GREAT 
TRAIN ROBBERY (1903), gave Griffith his first 
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experience in motion pictures as the father in thi 
film. As in THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY, th 
action jumps from painted scenery in a studio 
natural settings outdoors: the spectator has to mak] 
the connection and has also to accept the fact that 
some of the events depicted occur in chronological 
order but that others occur simultaneously. It was 
a new method of pictorial narration and one which 
Griffith himself was to use and develop. 


THE LONELY VILLA (1909) 


Produced by the Biograph Co. Directed by D. W. 
Griffith from a story by Mack Sennett. Photography 
by Arthur Marvin and G. W. Bitzer. Cast: Marion 
Leonard, C. H. Mailes, Mary Pickford, Adele dg 
Garde, Mack Sennett, James Kirkwood and other, 


The plots of the -Biograph films were generally| 
supplied by the actors and cameramen. This simple 
melodrama was furnished by Mack Sennett, as yet 
only a minor actor recently absorbed into the Bio- 
graph fold. It provided Griffith with an excellent last- 
minute rescue, a formula he excelled in, had alread 
encountered in RESCUED FROM AN EAGLE’ 
NEST, and was to use again in THE BIRTH OF A 
NATION, INTOLERANCE, and (distinctly reminis. 
cent of the present film) ONE EXCITING NIGHT 
(1922). The suspense is nicely managed by cutting, 
and the film loses nothing b be direct, clear photog- 
raphy of the exteriors. Tallest of the three children 
is Mary Pickford, a sixteen-year-old veteran of the 
stage making her debut on the screen in this and 
the same director’s slightly earlier VIOLIN MAKER 
OF CREMONA. 


A CORNER IN WHEAT (1909) 


Produced by the Biograph Co. Directed by D. W. 
Griffith. Photographed by G. W. Bitzer. Cast: Frank 
Powell, Henry B. Walthall, James Kirkwood, Linda 
Arvidson. Among the extra players are Arthur John- 
son, Mack Sennett, Robert Harron, Owen Moore, Kate 
Bruce, Claire MacDowell and Jeanie MacPherson. 


Griffith tried to make his characters resemble 
~~ in real life and to reveal them intimately. First, 
e experimented with lighting effects. Then, sensing 
the essential principles of cinematography, he boldly 





manipulated his material. Abandoning straightforward 
narrative and theatrical style, he ruthlessly cut action | 
short, joined brief unrelated scenes together in the| 
manner of THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY, in- 
serted cut-backs and close-shots, and thus emphasized 
the freedom with space and time proper to the film. 
He used subtitles where necessary to bridge gaps, 
but seldom to expound plot. 

A CORNER IN WHEAT reveals the amazing 
strides Griffith had made in just over a year of inde: | 
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ndent direction. Unlike most film people of that 

y, he was convinced of the artistic possibilities of 
his medium, and even sought the aid of other arts 
to enhance them. The opening and closing sequences 
of A CORNER IN WHEAT are consciously modelled 
after Millet; the story itself, while reflecting the head- 
lines of its day, shows an awareness of the novels of 
Frank Norris. For all its careful composition, its in- 
yentiveness, its innovations, A CORNER IN WHEAT 
was turned out in ten days —just another assignment 
for Griffith. No small part of our debt to him is the 
fact that he grasped each new assignment as an 
opportunity for experiment, never as mere routine. 


THE NEW YORK HAT (1912) ‘ 

Produced by the Biograph Co. Directed by D. W. 
Griffith. Photographed by G. W. Bitzer. Original 
story by Anita Loos. Cast: mye | Pickford and Lionel 
Barrymore. Among the extra players are Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, Mack Sennett, Jack Pickford, Robert 
Harron, Mae Marsh. 


A girl with oy | curls, at first anonymous like all 
Biograph players but afterwards canonized as Mary 
Pickford, responded curiously to Griffith’s direction. 
Her gestures were small, drawn-out but expressive: 
there was warmth and sincerity in the parts she played. 
Even today, under the mawkish sentiment, the period 
morality and clothes, this little film remains singularly 
fresh and moving. Mary gives herself a half-disparag- 
ing look in the mirror, arranges one glove to look 
like a pair, and trips hopefully outdoors. This is 
neither literature nor theatre: it is pure film, of the 
kind we associate with Chaplin, yet made a year 
before Chaplin abandoned caaieniiii for the screen. 
This close approach to the character, these details 
which illuminate a whole mood and have universal 
significance, are among Griffith’s finest contributions 
to the cinema. 


The Film d‘Art: 


The motion picture proper had hardly been 
perfected before efforts were made to record stage 
and vaudeville performances, as when Joseph Jef- 
ferson appeared in scenes from his RIP VAN 
WINKLE for the Mutoscope in 1895. In 1908, 
France began producing a whole series of “Films 
d Art” with actors from the Comédie Francaise, 
which sought vainly to elevate the motion picture 
by condemning it to mirror the visible appearance 
of a stage play. 


Nothing could be unkinder, in a sense, than to 
exhibit the distinguished executants of one fully 
refined medium as they were translated into an- 
other unfamiliar medium still in process of devel- 
opment. What is presented on the screen is not the 
inimitable Bernhardt, the incomparable Duse, but 
the thin shadow of stage celebrity. Yet since this 
is all that remains to be studied of these great 
actresses of the past, affection and curiosity unite 
to demand the preservation of their films. At least 
the screen keeps a partial record of the physical 
appearance, stature, gait and gestures of the illus- 
trious dead. And wherever the films sought piously 
to recreate famous theatrical performances, they 
furnish instructive glimpses of extinct theatrical 
styles and traditions. 


ASSASSINAT DU DUC DE GUISE (1908) 

Produced by Film d’Art. Directed by Charles Le 
Bargy and André Calmettes. Cast: Charles Le Bargy, 
Gabrielle Robinne, Albert Lambert. 


Four years before Adolph Zukor made American 
film history by importing Sarah Bernhardt’s QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, this ambitious production brought the 
flower of the French theatre to the screen. For it the 
composer Camille Saint-Saens rovided an original 
score. This film did much to enhance the prestige of 
the infant cinema. 


MADAME SANS-GENE (1911) 

Produced by Film d’Art. Directed by André Cal- 
mettes. Cast: Réjane as Madame Sans-Géne, Duquesne 
as Napoleon; Dorival as Lefébvre, Jacques Volnys as 
Neipperg, Mme. Raynal as the Empress Marie-Louise, 
Rablet as Fouche. 


The Films d’Art featured mature or elderly women 
without apology. It was enough, then, merely to see 
a famous actress. When the great Réjane appeared on 
the screen in the role which she had created so 
successfully in Europe and in this country, audiences 
of the day were apparently not disappointed, while 
critics admitted that they had not greatly regretted the 
absence of speech. Especial admiration was earned 
by the scene in which Madame Sans-Géne, now the 
Duchess of Danzig, confronts Napoleon with unpaid 
laundry bills dating from the time when he had been 
an impecunious soldier and she his washerwoman. 
The film exaggerates gestures which, on the stage, 
would be perfectly effective, but it indicates some of 
the vivacity and precision which distinguished Réjane. 
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LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS (1912) 

Produced by Film d'Art. Directed by André 
Calmettes. Cast: Sarah Bernhardt as Marguerite Gau- 
tier, Lou Tellegen as Armand Duval. 


Sarah Bernhardt made her screen debut in 1900 in 
the duel scene from HAMLET. LA DAME AUX 
CAMELIAS paved the way for QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH, made the same year, a more famous picture 
in which the star gave a less interesting performance. 
Contemporary criticism deplored the trumpery sets of 
CAMILLE and the ravages which harsh lighting 
wrought on Bernhardt’s features, but praised the film. 
The fact that the actress recreated her stage per- 
formance, “speaking my lines as usual,” explains some 
rather odd effects: but the bravura of the death 
scene still holds the power to impress. This is the 
CAMILLE of an idolized actress who had been 
interpreting the role successfully for more than thirty 


years. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH (1912) 
Directed by Louis Mercanton. Cast: Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Lou Tellegen and others. 


“This is my one chance of immortality,” Sarah 
Bernhardt said when asked to act for the screen. It 
was Adolph Zukor who acquired this French picture 
and distributed it in America as the first of the 
“Famous Plays with Famous Players” with which the 
firm we now know as Paramount began. “Presented by 
Daniel Frohman,” it made its first appearance at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, July 12, 1912. The 
story of the film’s introduction to and subsequent 
career in this country is well told in Will Irwin’s 
The House That Shadows Built. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH is a photographed play. 
Even so, there is a distinct shock to the spectator 
when, at the conclusion, the star takes a curtain, for 
on the screen the player rarely steps out of his role. 
It is noticeable that the acting, which is for the most 
part decidedly statuesque, at times becomes panto- 
mimic, especially in the scenes between the Queen 
and the Countess of Nottingham. Long subtitles are 
employed throughout, each carefully describing the 
action about to take place. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s prestige surpassed that of any 
player now living: she could do no wrong, and the fact 
that she had consented to act for the films did much 
to diminish prejudice against them. The success 
of this film and of the Italian spectacle QUO VADIS? 
(1912) helped to establish the longer feature. 


VANITY FAIR (1915) 

Produced by Edison-Kleine. Directed by Eugene 
Nowland. Cast: Minnie Maddern Fiske as Becky 
Sharp, Helen Fulton as Amelia Sedley, Frank McGlynn 
as Capt. Dobbin, Bigelow Cooper as Rawdon Craw- 
ley, George Wright as the Marquis of Steyne. 
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In this adaptation of one of her most successful! 
stage roles, Mrs. Fiske undoubtedly shows to leas | 
advantage. The film itself is poor in quality even for | 
its time. Both the actress’ appearance and her par. 
ticular style are caricatured rather than recorded on 
the screen: her gestures seem extraordinarily nervous 
and abrupt, while the versatility and naturalness for 
which this intelligent actress was admired are quite 
lost. 


CENERE (1916) 
Produced by Ambrosio-Caesar-Film. Cast: Eleanor 
Duse as Rosalia; Febo Mari as her son. 


At the time this film was planned, Duse — ill, wu. 
happy, far from young and newly faced with poverty | 
— momentarily felt hope. ‘Though she had been absent | 
from the stage for some time, she wished to work; 
perhaps the new medium ~~ grant her an oppor. | 
tunity. But even while the film was in production, 
she realized that the attempt was a failure, “I made | 


the same mistake as nearly everybody has made,” | 


she said, “but something quite different is needed .. . 
I am too old for it, isn’t it a pity?” 

Duse understood ver A 
a new technique ae that of the theatre and, 
although one senses her fear of the camera and its 
penetrating eye, she responded to its demands more 
imaginatively that did her stage contemporaries. 
There are nobly eloquent gestures here as well as 
classical beauty. Unhappily, she was badly miscast in 
the role of Rosalia, a at who at the opening of 
the story is barely twenty: and one understands her 


wish to suppress the film, even if its accidental preser- 


vation (in fragmentary shape) is a source of gratifica- 
tion to all who honor the memory of this tragic 
exponent of life and of art. 

By the time CENERE appeared, the Italian 
film had already entered the total eclipse that was 


to last until the end of World War II, when OPEN | 
CITY, TO LIVE IN PEACE, and PAISAN again | 


focused world attention on the product of that 
country. But from 1909 to 1914 Italy had excelled 
both in melodramas and in a spectacular type of 
film, often based on Biblical or historical themes, 
that found world-wide favor. Such pictures as 
QUO VADIS? and CABIRIA not only brought a 
new, “respectable” audience to the box-offices, but 
led to the establishment of the feature-length film. 
QUO VADIS? (1912), almost two hours long, was 
the precedent for D. W. Griffith's JUDITH OF 
BETHULIA (1913). This most important of the 
Italian spectacles has just been added to the Film 
Library’s archives. 
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The Film in America: 


Between 1908 and 1918 the American film devel- 
oped its own peculiar characteristics and became 
redominant on the screens of the world. The 
eat directors of this brilliantly creative period 
were D. W. Griffith, Thomas H. Ince and Mack 
Sennett. It was they above all others who devel- 
oped the technical resources and the emotional 
content of the motion picture. Thomas Ince pro- 


' duced and directed innumerable films between 








| be half-Arab, a seeress and inscrutabl 


1911 and his death in 1924. Mack Sennett, a Grif- 
fth actor with a marked preference for comic 
roles, closely studied the work of both Ferdinand 
Zecca and Max Linder, the French comedian. 
When Sennett turned director for Keystone in 
1912, he carried slapstick to its final form with his 
elaborate chases, brilliant timing and sense of 
pace, his rich low humor and his corps of inspired 
grotesques — Sennett himself, Fatty Arbuckle, 
Mack Swain and, above all, Mabel Normand and 
her one-time partner, Charles Chaplin. 

But it was Griffith who established the superi- 
ority of the American film in this crucial period. 
Many of the people who started their film careers 
with him are still active today. 

A FOOL THERE WAS (1914) 


Produced by Fox Film Co. Directed by Frank 
Powell. Cast: Theda Bara, Edward José and others. 


In a sense every film is a document, since every 


| film reflects the attitude toward life and the outward 


appearance of life existing in the country of its 
origin at the time it is made. Based on a current play 


| of the same name inspired by the Kipling oon 


which in turn was inspired by a painting o Phili 


_ Burne-Jones’ — A FOOL THERE WAS shows little 


trace of its descent. Its villainess is determined rather 
than langorous; while the settings, the dresses and the 
behavior are typically pre-war but, nevertheless, 
twentieth century. 

A FOOL THERE WAS gave the word “vamp” to 
the English language. As the incarnation of this 
aggressive variety of the femme fatale, Theda Bara 
became famous overnight. Apparently the first screen 
ad to be the object of a publicity campaign 
esigned to create artificially a striking personality, 
this “circumspect and demure” girl was given out to 
but fright- 


fully evil. Constantly photographed with skulls, with 
snakes, she was condemned to a career of wickedness 
through forty subsequent films. 





The director, Frank Powell, had acted in many films 
under Griffith, whose influence is evident in the 
bold though clumsy cross-cutting, and in the ingenious 
lighting of many scenes. The acting of Edward José 
lends some distinction to the final sequence and, 
altogether, A FOOL THERE WAS suggests with 
what energy the film of 1914 was struggling to attain 
size and expressiveness. 


At the end of 1913 Griffith left the Biograph 
Company, for which he had directed hundreds of 
short pictures since 1908. He had already con- 
tributed a new intimacy, emotional depth and flex- 
ibility to the cinema. He was prepared now to take 
advantage of the increased length for which prece- 
dent had been set by foreign productions like 
QUEEN ELIZABETH and QUO VADIS? The 
following year he was to make THE BIRTH OF A 
NATION, twelve reels long. 

When Griffith looked around for a “big” subject 
in 1914, the Rev. Thomas Dixon’s novel The 
Clansman was suggested. As the son of Colonel 
“Roaring Jake” Griffith of the Confederate Army, 
Griffith had heard at first hand many colorful rem- 
iniscences of the Civil War: the blindly prejudiced 
tone of Dixon’s story of strife and of reconstruction 
probably did not shock him unduly, although 
when he adapted its contents to the screen he did 
considerably temper them. The subject was pur- 
chased and Griffith began to assemble his armies. 
He already had his principals, for most of the 
actors gathered about him at Biograph had fol- 
lowed him to Mutual. The film took nine weeks 
to shoot. He at no time used a scenario. Miss Lil- 
lian Gish has described his method in The Stage 
for January 1937: “We were rarely assigned parts, 
and the younger members of the company always 
rehearsed for the older members when the story 
was being developed, as all the ‘writing’ was done 
by Griffith as he moved groups of characters 
around, . . . When the story was ready to go be- 
fore the camera, the older players . . . came for- 
ward and acted the parts they had been watching 
us rehearse for them. . . . Only Griffith knew the 
continuity of THE BIRTH OF A NATION in its 
final form.” 
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THE BIRTH OF A NATION (1915) 

Produced by the Epoch Producing Corp. Directed 
by D. W. Griffith. Photography by G. W. Bitzer. 
Cast: Elsie Stoneman: Lillian Gish; Flora Cameron: 
Mae Marsh; Col. Ben Cameron: Henry B. Walthall; 
Margaret Cameron: Miriam Cooper; Lydia, Stone- 
man's housekeeper: Mary Alden; Hon. Austin Stone- 
man: Ralph Lewis; Silas Lynch: George Seigmann; 
Gus: Walter Long; Tod Stoneman: Robert Harron; 
Jeff, the blacksmith: Wallace Reid; Abraham Lincoln: 
Joseph Henabery; Phil Stoneman: Elmer Clifton; 
Mrs. Cameron: Josephine Crowell; Dr. Cameron: 
Spottiswoode Aiken; Wade Cameron: J. A. Beringer; 
Duke Cameron: Maxfield Stanley; Mammy: Jennie 
Lee; Gen. U. S. Grant: Donald Crisp; Gen. Robert 
E. Lee: Howard Gaye. 


Griffith cut the film himself. It consists of 1,875 
separate shots, most of them short. Each sequence 
begins with an iris-in, a fade-in or a title, and ends 
with an iris-out or a fade-out. Punctuation is provided 
by masking, by panning from a vignetted close-up to 
a full long-shot and by the use of a split screen. Rapid 
cutting is resorted to both for contrast, as where a 
brief shot of the Cameron family at prayer is sud- 
denly interjected into the battle scenes, or for sus- 
pense, as where the gathering and ride of the Klan 
is cross-cut both with the attack on the cabin and 
with Lynch’s final scenes with Elsie. By this astonish- 
ing piece of composition, Griffith undeniably earned 
the title of genius which has been so lavishly con- 
ferred on him. The brilliant photography, especially 
notable in the exterior long-shots, as well as the many 
te innovations, were improvised by the 
resourceful Bitzer, a master of the camera whose part 
in the film is secondary only to that of Griffith. 


The faults of THE BIRTH OF A NATION are 
obvious: and changes in style have made the cos- 
tumes, the coiffures and the gestures of the girls seem 
ridiculous, though Miss Marsh’s performance possibly 
wears better in this respect than Miss Gish’s. In at- 
tempting to recapture the effect which the film had 
in 1915, the emotional quality of the full orchestral 
score, specially composed and arranged for it by 
Joseph Carl Breil, must be remembered for this, like 
so much else about the film, was still something of an 
innovation. Played in theatres at theatre prices, the 
film’s success finally lifted the motion picture out of 
social contempt. The fact that it stirred up consider- 
able controversy in most cities and understandably 
caused riots in some, with all the publicity attendant 
on such results, must also be reckoned with. Yet, inde- 
pendently of such circumstances, it is still possible to 
appreciate the qualities which, beyond all this, make 
it a landmark in film history. Its implications are 
often deplorable, but the method of expression is 
magnificent. 
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Although at first Griffith had been ashamed of 
his connection with the movies, he now realized 
how rich a means of expression he had at his com. 
mand. He had played a conspicuous part in their | 
development, and insisted on their right to share 
with literature the privilege of free speech. The | 
protests against THE BIRTH OF A NATION, | 
the moves to censor and muzzle the film, threy | 
him into a fighting mood. By his mastery he had | 
unwittingly proved the film to be a powerful in. 
strument for propaganda. He determined now to 
use it as such. 





the 


Before THE BIRTH OF A NATION was re- | 
leased, Griffith had almost completed a new film, 
THE MOTHER AND THE LAW. It was a mod- 
ern story with a plot drawn in part from the Re- | 
port of a Federal Industrial Commission which 
bleakly revealed the wrongs inflicted by a pious 
factory-owner on his employees, and in part from 
the famous Stielow murder case. Work had been | 
interrupted while Griffith engaged in the contro- | 
versies raging around THE BIRTH OF A NA- | 
TION. When he returned to the studio, THE | 
MOTHER AND THE LAW seemed to him an 
insufficiently violent attack on injustice. He deter- | 
mined to weave in with his modern story three | 
parallel stories of other times, the whole to serve | 
as an epic sermon, a mighty purge for hypocrisy. 
The slums of today, sixteenth century France, 
ancient Babylon and Calvary itself should all | 
speak of the evil that the self-righteous have per- 
petrated through the ages. He flung up sets, hired | 
players by the hundred, shot miles of film. Money | 
soon ran short: he poured into the production his | 
own rich share of the profits from THE BIRTH | 
OF A NATION. His Babylon astonished the Cali- | 
fornia skies with walls on which armies could | 
march, halls in which men looked like flies. The 
film was two years in the making. And, against all 
probabilities, out of all this welter, passion, ex- | 
travagance, footage, there issued finally a film of | 
unmistakable greatness and originality called IN- | 
TOLERANCE. 
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| INTOLERANCE (1916) 

Produced by the Wark Producing Corp. Directed 

D. W. Griffith. Photography by G. W. Bitzer and 
Karl Brown. Cast of the four episodes: 
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Modern Story—The Girl: Mae Marsh; The Boy: 


The | Robert Harron; Jenkins: Sam de Grasse; Mary T. 


ON, | Friendless One: Miriam Cooper; Musketeer of the 
rew | 
had | 
| in. | 
v to | 


Jenkins: Vera Lewis; Uplifter: Mary Alden; The 


Slums: Walter Long; The Policeman: Tom Wilson; 
The Governor: Ralph Lewis; The Judge: Lloyd In- 
graham; Striker: Monte Blue; Debutante: Marguerite 
Marsh. 


Judean Story — The Nazarene: Howard Gaye; Mary 


the Mother: Lillian Langdon; Second Pharisee: Erich 


von Stroheim; Bride of Cana: Bessie Love; Bride- 
groom: George Walsh. 


French Story — Brown Eyes: Margery Wilson; Pros- 
per Latour: Eugene Pallette; Her Father: Spottis- 
woode Aitken; Charles IX: Frank Bennett; Catherine 
de Medici: Josephine Crowell; Marguerite de Valois: 
Constance Talmadge; Admiral Coligny: Joseph Hen- 
abery. 


Babylonian Story — The Mountain Girl: Constance 
Talmadge; The Rhapsode: Elmer Clifton; Belshazzar: 


_ Alfred Paget; Princess Beloved: Seena Owen; High 
tro- | 


JA: | 
HE | 


Priest of Bel: Tully Marshall; Cyrus the Persian: 
George Seigmann; The Mighty Man of Valor: Elmo 
Lincoln; Judge: George Fawcett; Solo Dancer: Ruth 
St. Denis; Slave Girls, Dancers, etc.: Alma Rubens, 
Carmel Myers, Pauline Starke, Mildred Harris Chap- 
lin, Eva Southern, Jewel Carmen, Colleen Moore, 
Carol Dempster, Winifred Westover. Triangle stars 
who played extra roles: Douglas Fairbanks, Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree, De Wolf Hopper. 


Woman Who Rocks the Cradle: Lillian Gish. 


The film INTOLERANCE is of extreme impor- 
tance in the history of the cinema. It is the end and 
justification of that whole school of American cinema- 
tography based on the terse cutting and disjunctive 
assembly of film which began with THE GREAT 
TRAIN ROBBERY and culminated in THE BIRTH 
OF A NATION and in this. All the old and man 
new technical devices are employed in it — brief, 
enormous close-ups not only of faces but of hands and 
of objects; the “eye-opener” focus to introduce vast 
panoramas; camera angles and tracking shots such as 





are commonly supposed to have been introduced by 
German producers years later; and rapid —o 
the like of which was not seen again unti 
POTEMKIN. 

The sucial implications of the modern episode 
seem, perhaps, more pointed now than they did in 
1916. They undoubtedly account for the fact that 
Lenin arranged for INTOLERANCE to be toured 
throughout the U.S.S.R., where it ran almost con- 
tinuously for ten years. The film was not merely 
seen there; it was used as study-material for the post- 
revolutionary school of cinematography, and exer- 
cized a profound influence on men like Eisenstein 
and Pudovkin. It is true that Griffith is often dis- 
organized and always instinctive in his methods, 
where the Russian directors are deliberate and organ- 
ized: but it was nevertheless in large measure ne 
his example that they derived their characteristic 
staccato el their measured and accelerating 
rhythms and their skill in joining pictorial — to- 
gether with a view to the fsmwern 2 overtones of each, 
so that two images in conjunction convey more than 
the sum of their visible content. 

Though INTOLERANCE has been revived time 
and again, especially in Europe, unlike THE BIRTH 
OF A NATION it was not a popular success. Audi- 
ences find it bewildering, ooating. There is so 
much in it; there is too much of it; the pace increases 
so relentlessly; its abrupt hail of images — many of 
them only five frames long — cruelly hammers the 
sensibility; its climax is near hysteria. No question but 
that the film is chaotic, or het it has many faults. 
The desire to instruct and to reform obtrudes awk- 
wardly. The lyricism of the subtitles accords oddly 
with the foot-notes appended to them. The Biblical 
sequence is weak, though useful dramatically to point 
up the modern sequence. The French episode gets 
lost, then reappears surprisingly. And, as Pudovkin 
says, “there is a strong discrepancy between the 
depth of the motif and the vaneilichaliey of its form.” 

Of the Babylonian and the modern episodes little 
adverse criticism is permissible and only admiration 
remains in face of the last two reels, when the climax 
of all four stories approaches and history itself seems 
to pour like a cataract across the screen. In his direc- 
tion of the immense crowd scenes, Griffith achieves 
the impossible for — despite their profusion and 
breath-taking scale — the eye is not distracted, it is 
irresistibly drawn to the one significant detail. The 
handling of the actors in intimate scenes has seldom 
been equalled, particularly in the modern sequence. 
This searching realism, this pulsing life comes not 
only from Griffith’s power to set his players but, 
in equal measure, from his editorial skill. 








The Western Film: 


During the middle period of silent production, the 
Western film helped to a marked extent to develop 
cinema technique. In the Western, as in the news- 
reel and the documentary film, the fundamental 
nature of the motion picture is evident. From the 
start, the very plot of the “horse-opera” called for 
panoramic longshots in which the camera follows 
the riders through mountain and prairie. These 
longshots had to be alternated with close-ups, so 
that the identity of man and horse could be estab- 
lished and shy heroine could gaze at strong silent 
man. 


SHOOTIN’MAD (c1911) 
Produced, directed and acted by “Broncho Billy” 
Anderson for the Essanay Film Manufacturing Co. 


The success of THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 
(1903) encouraged one of its actors, Gilbert M. An- 
derson, to continue in motion pictures. After working 
with Vitagraph and with Selig, in 1907 he became 
founder-partner in the new firm of Essanay. Here as 
actor, author and producer he proceeded to elevate 
the cowboy to fame through an endless series of 
“Broncho Billy” subjects. These established the line 
from which the Western film has since seldom 
deviated. 

Films featuring stage celebrities, films based on 
famous books or plays were making the movies re- 
spectable, but it was subjects like this which made 
> a universally beloved. Here the possibilities for 
telling a plot in an entirely new way could be i 
explored and it is remarkable—as in the shot throu 
a window as the hero leaps from the roof into the 
saddle to make his escape — what great if unappre- 
ciated — in technique the motion picture made 
through this genre. 


LAST OF THE LINE (PRIDE OF RACE) (1914) 
Produced and directed by Thomas H. Ince, with 
Sessue Hayakawa. 


To American audiences, films like this were thrilling 
but familiar extensions of the Wild West shows which 
had toured the country ever since the days of Buffalo 
Bill. In Europe, and especially in France, their recep- 
tion was conditioned by the popularity of the we 
of James Fenimore Cooper. The Noble Savage and 
the Good Bad Man were thought of as contemporary 
American types, though Ince and his players would 
have been astonished to learn that they were sup- 
posed to have spent all their lives on the plains and in 
the mining camps, and to be more interested in horse- 
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flesh than in cameras and grease paint. Despite this} 
confusion of eighteenth and twentieth century Amer. | of tl 
ica, the French were the first to estimate correctly 
the Western film and the work of Ince in particular, or 
Louis Delluc pointed out that his swift films, edited on | W2 
movement, were epic in nature: “bare gray plains, | sm¢ 
mountains as steep and as luminous as the screen that 
itself, horses and men in all their brute strength, the 
tremendous intensity of a life so simple that it has all | 
the room in the world for beauty and harmony and | 5P© 
contrast, and lends an incomparable spark of human. | wel 
ity to the oy sentiments like love and revenge | mal 
which spring from it.” 


air) 


ces: 
THE LAST CARD (KENO BATES, LIAR) (1915) | PL. 

Produced by the W. H. Production Co. Directed by | acy 
Thomas H. Ince. Cast: William S. Hart, Louise Glaum. citi 


In 1911, Thomas*H. Ince, a stage actor recently wit 
become film director, made his first westerns in Cali- 
fornia, using real cowboys and Indians. To him goes f 
much of the credit for the type of film of which | - 
William S. Hart, with his horse “Pinto Ben,” was a | the 
famous exponent. } son 
The formula of the western became fairly con- 
stant: very good men shoot it out with very bad men GC 
to preserve the property, honor or happiness of a | |, 
young female in wild surroundings where earth and BA 
sky are often dramatic as well as picturesque factors | hit 
and the horse is as much of a hero as man. Such | 
films outrivalled the dime novel in catering to the M: 
desire for escape and it was this quality, rather than 
their idealization of frontier morality, which ac- pr 


counted for their universal popularity. | pr 
0 

sti 

th 

Thomas H. Ince: | of 
fo 


The career of Ince strongly resembles those of | V¢ 
many other actors who found their way into films | 0 
before 1912 and rose to prosperity and fame with | vi 
the movie itself. Son of an actor and theatrical | im 
agent, Ince barnstormed the country through | b 
youth and early manhood, later dividing his time | “ 
between acting, writing short sketches for the 

stage, and promoting road companies. Like D. W. | 4 
Griffith, Ince regarded the movies with contempt, | 
and entered them as an actor in 1911 only because 
he was out of work. His first important directorial | 
opportunity came when the enterprising Kessel | 4 
and Baumann sent him to Edendale, California to | “ 
produce a series of the newly popular Westem | ( 
films. 1 
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ite this) Ince was appalled at the inadequate resources 
’ Amer- | of the small plant at Edendale (he records that no 
aul | enclosed stages existed, and during the filming in 
lited oy, | winter of “interior” scenes, actors were required to 
plains, | smoke and actresses not to open their mouths, so 
Screen | that their breath would not be noticeable on the 
poly air). His remedy for meagre equipment was to 
ny and | spend money lavishly, and Kessel and Baumann 
human- | were shortly rewarded with a series of money- 
‘evenge | making Westerns and melodramas. After the suc- 
cess of his first two-reel film, WAR ON THE 
1915) | PLAINS, Ince was authorized to purchase 18,000 
ted by | acres and there erect Inceville, first of the studio 
Glaum, cities which now dot southern California. Here, 
coenty with the aid of real cowboys, a tribe of Sioux In- 
n Cali- | dians “leased” from the government, and stony- 
. ih | faced William S. Hart, he amplified the pattern of 
was q | the Western as created by “Broncho Billy” Ander- 
son, and in addition produced a series of greatly 
popular feature filims— THE WRATH OF THE 
- of , | CODS, THE ITALIAN, THE COWARD, THE 
h and | BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG — which earned for 
factors | him the position of a leader in the industry. 
Such | In 1915, Ince formed with D. W. Griffith and 
fo Mack Sennett the Triangle Corporation, which 
h ac. | pretentiously set out to capture for the film the 
prestige and respectability which the stage en- 
| joyed. Ensconced in their new half-million-dollar 
_ studio at Culver City (now the site of M.G.M.) 
| the three star-directors soon discovered the price 
| of ambition, finding themselves increasingly 
forced to forsake direction proper in order to de- 
se of | vote time to management, distribution and finance. 
films | Of necessity then, Ince became a producer, super- 


y con- 
d men 


with | vising and editing the work of others but direct- 
trical | ing no films himself. He left Triangle a year 
ough before its demise in 1918 and formed his own 





time | company. He died in 1924 at the age of forty-two. 
- the | As a director, Ince claimed to have been the 
). W. | first to use a detailed shooting script, and to cut 


mpt, | his film exactly as he had written it. When he be- 
‘ause | came a producer, he supervised the writing of 


‘orial | even more elaborate scenarios, handed them to 
essel | directors with the order to shoot them exactly as 
ia to | written, then cut the completed films himself 
sten | (Lewis Jacobs, The Rise of the American Film). 

_ This process, tending to center control in the pro- 








ducer, enabled Ince to stamp his individuality on 
pictures even in the later period when they were 
actually directed by others. 

His system was adopted by the industry, and 
remains the basis of the modern production plan. 
He is chiefly remembered in America for this in- 
novation, and some critics regarded him as a busi- 
ness man interested only in making money. He 
seldom lost money, but Ince was more than a 
shrewd diagnostician of the box-office, more than 
a “doctor” who could take the sick films of others 
and edit them into strong and straightforward 
stories. His contribution to the development of 
the narrative film was original and permanent. 


CIVILIZATION (1916) 

Produced and directed by Thomas H. Ince for the 
Triangle Film Corporation. Scenario by C. Gardner 
Sullivan. Photographed by Irvin Willat. Cast; The 
King of Wredpryd: Herschell Mayall; Queen Eu- 
genie: Lola May; Count Ferdinand: Howard Hick- 
man; Kathryn Haldemann: Enid Markey; The 
Christus: George Fisher; Luther Rolf, the Peace 
Advocate: J. Frank Burke; Prime Minister: Charles K. 
French; Blacksmith: J. Barney Sherry; His Son: Jerome 
Storm; His Daughter: Ethel Ullman. 


CIVILIZATION was begun in the year which saw 
the release of THE BIRTH OF A NATION, and its 
production was simultaneous with that of INTOL- 
ERANCE. Ince’s desire to rival Griffith is evident, 
but the picture resulted from other and more im- 
portant impulses. In 1915-16, the United States was 
dividing into “preparedness” and “pacifist” camps. In 
the autumn of 1915, J. Stuart Blackton filmed Hudson 
Maxim’s pro-war Defenseless America as THE 
BATTLE CRY OF PEACE, which stirred violent 
controversy, incurred the wrath of Henry Ford, and 
made a fortune. “Out in California,” says Terry Ram- 
saye in A Million and One Nights, “Thomas H. Ince 
of Triangle with characteristic shrewdness was study- 
ing the pulse of the box office and the motion picture 
public’s reaction to THE BATTLE CRY OF PEACE 
and war propaganda. Ince decided there was a mar- 
ket for the other side of the situation.” 

His appeal to that market was nicely calculated. 
On the one hand, the ambition of a ruler causing war, 
carnage, the starvation of civilians; on the other, a 
secret army of women pledged to end the fighting. 
The leaders of the pacifist movement of the early 
twentieth century were quite — to believe in 
miracles, especially when made real by the magic 
of the screen, and CIVILIZATION is an apt render- 
ing of the ideas and sentiments of most pacifists at 
the time. Its sources in the internationalist, humani- 
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tarian and religious movements of the preceding hun- 
dred years are clearly evident throughout. 

Ince’s editing has never been more economical or 
functional. “That universal appeal,” said a contem- 
porary review, “absolutely necessary to the success 
of any art work ... is provided, not through the 
joys and sorrows of one litrle group of persons, but in 
a great series of bereavements and reunions.” The 
skill with which these incidents are interwoven is 
striking even today, but the method itself proved to 
be the film’s principal weakness. The “great series of 
bereavements and reunions” seems to take place in 
an emotional vacuum. Despite its fervid tone, 
CIVILIZATION is hollow, impersonal: in order to 
stress Christian internationalism, in order to apply to 
all wars, it had to remain allegorical. “What,” i re- 
view continues, “keeps this from being a Master 
Film? Simply its absence of intimacy. These people 
are not our people, this king not our king, this war 
not our war, this flag not our flag. It is a myth of 
the imagination!” 

Ince, then, did not succeed in rivalling Griffith, nor 
in making a film which commanded critical respect. 
But he did make money. CIVILIZATION cost $100,- 
000 and grossed $800,000. Cold as it seems to us 
today, pacifists could see in it a reflection of their 
own passionate feeling. We have it on the authority 
of William Cochrane, press representative of the 
Democratic National Committee, that CIVILIZA- 
TION influenced Woodrow Wilson’s victory in the 
1916 election on the “he kept us out of war” platform. 
Too, the fact that the picture is not only anti-war 
but anti-German as well must have reflected the con- 
fusion of mind of many sincere waverers who did not 
want to fight but who were slowly being convinced 
that the “Huns” had started the war and were pur- 
suing it with unnecessary barbarity. Possibly it ma 
even have had some appeal to the military eieied. 
for its portrayal of war is both spectacular and sober- 
PA realistic, and it was one of the first of that long and 
amiliar line of films “produced with the cooperation 
of the U. S. Navy.” 


Comedies: 


Some of the earliest films were brief buffooneries 
or chases in which most of the participants fell 
down. Because the film is a profane art, the term 
“comedy” in the cinema has always retained an 
allusion to clowning, improvisation, magic and the 
whole repertory of fairs, circus, vaudeville and 
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charades. It has seldom referred to comedy as the 
stage knows it except in so far as the commedi, 
dell’ arte and Aristophanes are comedy. For in. 
stance, a film like IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT) 
is not a “comedy,” perhaps because its action js, 
set in a world recognizably real, whereas a true 
film-comedy — a Laurel and Hardy, for instance ~ 
is conceived in terms of a non-existent universe of 
fantasy and frolic. 

Eminently one of the purest types of film, slap. 
stick comedy originated in the little comic inci-| 
dents of the primitive cinema, such as WASH| 
DAY TROUBLES, and early “chase” films from 
France. It developed after 1905 under the French| 
comedian, Max Linder, who introduced the visual} 
surprises which are to screen comedy what “gags’| 
are to vaudeville comedians. 

Mack Sennett, the master of American film com- | 
edy, studied Linder closely. When in 1912 Sennett | 
became a director for Keystone, he carried slap-| 
stick to its final form. Despite his influence on 
Chaplin and on René Clair, Sennett’s talent has 
always been underestimated. Slapstick today is 
decadent and people remember it, erroneously, as 
a lot of meaningless pie-throwing and rushing 
about. It was, instead, an ordered madness, a high | 
form of cinematic play improvised with an od 
stinctive grasp of visual rhythm and of tempo. 
Akin to carnival and to the circus, especially to| 
the parade of the circus clowns, slapstick under 
Sennett was great not merely on_ technical | 
grounds, but because it was inspired by a pro-| 
found, wry knowledge of human nature and a| 
most delicate observation of life. 








HIS BITTER PILL (1916) 

Produced by Mack Sennett for Triangle-Keystone. 
Cast: Mack Swain, Louella Maxam, Ella Haines, | 
Edgar Kennedy. 





In 1916, the Western film was in its heyday and | 
Bill Hart the idol of countless thousands. Since noth- | 
ing was sacred to Mack Sennett and his irreverent 
comedians, a skit on the Western film was hardly to 
be resisted. Sennett’s unerring instinct for the gen- 
uinely comic here guided him away from his cus- | 
tomary slapstick towards a delicate but devastating 
kind of satire. HIS BITTER PILL is apparently a} 
enuine Western, complete with heroic sheriff, vil- | 
fain, robbery and hard riding: but it is seen through 
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an ingeniously distorted lens and the values are un- 
se overemphasized or misplaced. The subtitles 
are pure mockery. 

Mack Swain, who does a delicious bit of work as 
the hero, was an eminent member of the Keystone 
comedians, and afterwards played with Chaplin in 
his THE GOLD RUSH and other films. 


Charlie Chaplin: 


Most notable of the Sennett clowns, a genius in 
his own right, was Charlie Chaplin. Chaplin 
worked first for Keystone, under Sennett’s tute- 
lage. Within four months he was directing his 
own pictures. Moving then to Essanay (1915) 
and to Mutual (1916), Chaplin became his own 
producer in 1917. Since that time, Chaplin has 
been the sole owner of his films — and has been 
reluctant to permit the older ones among them to 
be seen again. Recently the Film Library ob- 
tained a copy of his early classic, THE KID, and 
secured Mr. Chaplin’s permission to show it at the 
Museum of Modern Art. But the lack of prints on 
A WOMAN OF PARIS, THE PILGRIM and 
SHOULDER ARMS leaves a serious gap in the 
Film Library’s collection. From Chaplin’s earlier 
work, however, two series have been prepared: 


Five Keystone Comedies (1914) 


MAKING A LIVING: Directed by Henry Lehrman. 
Cast: Charlie Chaplin, Henry Lehrman, Alice Daven- 
port, Minta Durfee, Chester Conklin. 


HIS NEW PROFESSION: Directed by Chaplin. Cast: 
Charlie Chaplin, Charley Chase. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED: Directed by Chaplin. 
Cast: Charlie Chaplin, Phyllis Allen, Mabel Normand, 
Mack Swain, Edgar Kennedy. 


THE KNOCK-OUT: Supervised by Mack Sennett. 
Cast: Charlie Chaplin, Fatty Arbuckh , Minta Durfee, 
Al St. John, Edgar Kennedy, Mack Swain, Hank Mann, 
Slim Summerville. 


THE ROUNDERS: Directed by Chaplin. Cast: 
Charlie Chaplin, Fatty Arbuckle, Minta Durfee, Phyllis 
Allen, Al St. John, Charley Chase. 


In 1912 an obscure, friendless young man arrived 
on these shores, a member of the second company of 





an English vaudeville turn, “A Night in a Music Hall.” 
Two years later, all America knew Charlie — 
Adam Kessel, of the Keystone Company, had seen him, 
liked him, and offered him the chance to act in the 
movies. And so, late in 1913, a new comedian joined 
the ranks at the Sennett studio in Los Angeles. 

The first months were not easy ones. Chaplin, for 
all his lack of confidence in the film medium, had 
definite ideas on how to be funny, and they did not 
agree with Sennett’s. After the first few unhappy 
attempts under the direction of others, Chaplin began 
to do his own films, often writing as well as directing 
them. 

They came in quick succession then for an entire 
year — almost one a week. They were fast and funny, 
and they showed Chaplin experimenting with his art. 
He ops in a variety of costumes, ranging through 
all trades and classes. He was thrust into an incredible 
number of slapstick situations, always culminating 
helter-skelter in the grand and inevitable chase finale. 
In them Chaplin played with the whole great troupe 
of Keystone comedians — Mabel Normand, Fatty Ar- 
buckle, Ford Sterling, Sennett himself. 

Yet Chaplin was dissatisfied. The Sennett style of 
playing, its frantic action, he felt too distracting. 
He worked steadily toward the simplification of his 
own style, so that in these Keystone - ms his neatness 
of gesture often stands in sean contrast to the broad 
action of the rest of the players. 

First children, then the entire movie-going public 
began to acclaim the new comedian with the funny 
walk. He was vulgar — in some of those early Keystones 
he was down-right brutal — but he was funny with a 
difference. A few critics were not too snobbish to try to 
discover what that difference was. And Chaplin him- 
self, working at top speed to keep up with his pro- 
duction schedule, was groping toward that discovery, 
toward the synthesis of comedy and pathos which 
soon was to give us “Charlie.” 


Four Essanay Comedies (1915) 


THE TRAMP: Directed by Charles Chaplin. Photo- 
graphed by Rollie Totheroh. Cast: Charlie Chaplin, 
Edna Purviance, Bud Jamison, Leo White, Paddy 
McGuire, Lloyd Bacon. 


A WOMAN: Cast: Charlie Chaplin, Edna Purviance, 
Charles Insley, Marta Golden, Billy Armstrong, Margie 
Reiger. 


THE BANK: Cast: Charlie Chaplin, Edna Purviance, 
Carl Stockdale, Billy Armstrong, John Rand, Charles 
Insley, Leo White. 


POLICE: Cast: .Charlie Chaplin, Edna Purviance, 
Wesley Ruggles, John Rand, Leo White, Billy Arm- 
strong, Bud Jamison. 
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The movie public was quick to receive the little 
comedian of the Keystone comedies, and eagerly asked 
for more of those swift-paced, breath-taking movies 
with “Charlie.” By his contract, Chaplin had been 
turning them out at the rate of almost one a week for 
a year, with little time for reflection or self-criticism. 
One of the inducements that the rival Essanay Com- 
pany held out as a lure to Chaplin when his Keystone 
contract was nearing its end was a less strenuous 
production schedule. Another was the then fabulous 
salary of $1250 a week. 

It is in the Essanay comedies, therefore, that Chaplin 
finally outlined the plucky and pathetic character 
which can still so move us today. The familiar costume 
he had already created — or more correctly, evolved — 
while still on the Keystone lot. But with THE TRAMP 
Chaplin brought a warmth and sentiment to the 
character that it had hitherto lacked, a human and 
tragi-comic character that no film comedian had 
hitherto possessed. THE TRAMP was the first of his 
comedies to introduce the note of pathos, the first to 
leave the little vagabond alone on the road that 
stretches toward the horizon. 

Along with the maturing of Chaplin’s screen char- 
acter came the development and deepening of his film 
ideas. No more was there the shaped chase of 
MAKING A LIVING or HIS NEW PROFESSION. 
There was no let-up in the miraculous flow of his gag 
situations, but they became more orderly, more con- 
trolled. Each prop was wrung of its comic poten- 
tialities before a scene was finished, and Chaplin’s 
abundant imagination was given free rein by a tech- 
nique that was already perfection. The basic stuff of 
his comedies was still broad farce, but it was farce 
shot through with striking human perceptions that 
brought it close to its audience, and endeared the per- 
former to them. 

At twenty-six, after only one year of screen appear- 
ances, Chaplin was already the screen’s greatest come- 
dian, if not, indeed, its greatest artist. These four 
comedies from the Essanay period are typical of his 
work at that time. 


The Film in Russia: 


The first films in Russia were made by French en- 
terprise. Lumiére cameramen, on their trips about 
the world photographing and exhibiting scenic 
views, were the first to penetrate Russia with mo- 
tion picture apparatus. Charles Moisson and 
Francis Doublier photographed the earliest Rus- 
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sian films— scenes at the coronation of Cz 
Nikolas II in May, 1896. They were followed by 
others from France, Germany, Denmark, Italy, 
But the most persistent and successful of them 
came from the two French firms Gaumont and 
Pathé Fréres. Their scenes were incorporated into 
series of travelogues with such serial titles as PIC. 
TURESQUE RUSSIA. The most important effect | 
that these films had was to inspire the Russian | 
photographer, Alexander Drankov, to form the 
first native company in 1907. His films were of | 
comparatively low quality, but they gained Rus. | 
sian audiences and even entered the international | 
field where Pathé and Gaumont were pre-eminent. | 
By 1908 these dominant producers were con.- | 
solidating their foreign markets by opening studios 
abroad (Gaumont-British and American Pathé 
stemmed from this activity): both companies | 
opened Moscow studios and laboratories with | 
French film-workers and French equipment, and | 
embarked on a large-scale production program. 
The few native producers tried to corner at 
least the Russian market for themselves, but in 
vain. As for the possibilities of exportation, the 
Russian film companies had nothing original to 
offer. Other countries scorned the pseudo-French 
acting, the pseudo-Italian sets, the Danish pho- 
tography, and German make-up of the “Russian” 
cinema. The first wedge Russian films were able | 
to drive into Europe was with the novelty film. 





THE REVENGE OF A KINEMATOGRAPH 
CAMERAMAN (1912) 


Produced by the Khanzhonkov Company, Moscow. 
Written and directed by Ladislas Starevich. 


Starevich was a young Polish artist brought to 
Moscow to design sets. After he became acquainted 
with film technique, he tried his hand at trick films. 
Skillful animations of modeled insect and animal fig- | 
ures brought him renown and gained for Russia its | 
first foreign success. 

The technique of modeled or jointed figures, ani- | 
mated by stop-motion photography, was not original 
with Staxevich. Emile Cohl, and British and Amer- | 
ican makers had employed this method at an earlier 
date, but rarely with as much gentle wit and charm 
as the films of Starevich display. He delighted in 

iving human characteristics to his insect and animal 
Rea. In this film, his bad-tempered husband and 
humble butler suggest the drawings of Grandville. 
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The most famous descendant of Starevich’s Russian 
experiments is A NEW GULLIVER by Alexander 
Ptushko (1935). 


MOMENT MUSICAL (1913) 
Produced by Thiemann & Reinhardt, Moscow. 
Danced by Yekaterina Geltzer and Alexei Tihomiroff. 


A large proportion of Russian film production was 
intended exclusively for home consumption, as were 
the several film records of popular ballet stars, such 
as Yekaterina Geltzer, whose miming talent equaled 
her fame as a ballet technician. In addition to MO- 
MENT MUSICAL, Geltzer made two other short 
ballet films, BACCHANALE (from Samson et Dalila), 
a Chopin NOCTURNE, and a feature film of COP- 
PELIA, with Zhukov and Riabtzov. 

Although the unchanging camera position main- 
tained through the film may escape attention, it should 
be noted that the scenes of most dramatic films made 
at this time in Europe were generally played before 
as inflexible a camera as this. 


As the film public grew, native Russian produc- 
tion took on greater importance. It attracted new 
capital and new talents. Among the directors who 
developed in this period are Yevgeni Bauer (the 
teacher of Kuleshov), Piotr Chardynin and Yakov 
Protazanov. Protazanov had entered the Russian 
flm in its first year, 1907, as translator and 
scenarist for a Spanish cameraman. He graduated 
to directing in the studios of Thiemann & Rein- 
hardt, where he attained a position second only to 
that of Bauer. When Jozef Yermoliev organized 


' his new company in 1914, Protazanov was invited 


to become chief director, and it was in the Yermo- 
liev studio that his most original pre-revolutionary 
work was done. 


FATHER SERGIUS (1917) 

Produced by the Yermoliev Co., Moscow. Directed 
by Yakov Protazanov. Scenario by Yakov Protazanov 
and Alexander Volkov, based on the story by Lev 
Tolstoy. Photography by Fyodor Burgassov and Niko- 


| lai Rudakov. Cast: Ivan Mozhukhin, Vladimir Gaid- 


arov, Vera Orlova, Alexander Volkov, Natalie Lis- 
senko and others. 





FATHER SERGIUS was the last and most im- 
portant film made before the October Revolution. 

In his story, Tolstoy tells of a handsome officer at 
the court of Nikolas I, a Prince Kasatsky who “broke 
with his beautiful fiancée, ... and retired to a monas- 
tery.” Tolstoy examines the actual events, the motives 
of pride and passion behind this move, and follows the 
prince, now Father Sergius, nip the multitude of 
temptations he encounters as aco yte, priest, hermit, 
oe and a wandering holy man begging for bread. 
The intimations in the story about the private life of 
Nikolas I and its revelations of corruption and ordinary 
human weaknesses in the priesthood made it a liter- 
ary scandal in its time. Protazanov and Volkov had 
considered filming it before 1917, but to film such 
highly censorable material was clearly an invitation to 
trouble. The February Revolution loosened some of 
the earlier restrictions, particularly those on religious 
subjects, as the bonds Seman the Church and the 
State grew less tight than in Czarist days. This was 
the opportunity for the film; Yermoliev granted a 
larger bulget than usual, and FATHER SERGIUS 
was begun. 

The finished film, besides being a faithful transcrip- 
tion of Tolstoy, compels more than an antiquarian’s 
attention. Few concessions have to be made for its 
age. Only the actors’ make-up obtrudes. Its episodic 
story and the stages in the life of Father Sergius are 
shown with a skill exceptional anywhere in 1917. It 
may not have the epic quality of Griffith’s contem- 

orary work, but it stands comparison with Seastrom’s 
BERG-EJVIND, produced the same year, in intensity 
of character antniien and in the frank violence of its 
emotions. Mozhukhin never excelled this convincing 
performance in the depiction of a man eternally pur- 
sued by the desires of the flesh; and Lissenko’s 
temptress is more real than most. The directors used 
real settings (The Moscow Nobles’ Club for the ball, 
the actual monastery interiors, etc.) and employed 
non-actors for a number of small roles in the latter 
half of the film. The ordination scene provides docu- 
mentation on the Greek Orthodox ceremony. The en- 
tire film shows a tendency to break the hampering 
traditions of the pre-war French technique. 

The great alee following the October Revolution 
carried away with it almost the entire Russian film 
industry, apparatus and all. The actors and _ 
group of FATHER SERGIUS finally landed in the 
Paris studios where they, with scores of other emigres, 
became an important part of the French cinema of 
the ‘twenties. Of this group, only Protazanov, the 
director, seems to have returned to Russia. 








The Work of D. W. Griffith: 


A D. W. Griffith Repertory Season opened in 
May 1919 at the George M. Cohan Theatre in 
New York with BROKEN BLOSSOMS, followed 
later by THE FALL OF BABYLON, from IN- 
TOLERANCE, “a new peace edition of” 
HEARTS OF THE WORLD, and THE MOTH- 
ER AND THE LAW, also from INTOLERANCE. 
During the summer Griffith moved his company 
from Hollywood to Mamaroneck, N. Y. where the 
old Flagler Estate at Orienta Point was converted 
into a studio. The American film industry had 
passed out of the era of personal speculation into 
that of high finance and corporate endeavor, but 
Griffith was never able to subordinate his person- 
ality or sink his responsibilities in a board, or to 
divorce his function of director from that of pro- 
ducer. Costs had risen sharply and, if Griffith was 
particularly responsible for this, he was the first 
to suffer from it. The complex financial opera- 
tions that had become part of film production 
were absorbing more and more of his time. He 
apparently felt the need to be constantly in or 
near New York which was then as now the finan- 
cial center and shop window of the industry. 

Together with Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks and Charles Chaplin, he had become a 
member of a new joint distributing company, 
United Artists. BROKEN BLOSSOMS became the 
first of his pictures produced for them. 


BROKEN BLOSSOMS (1919) 


Direction and scenario by D. W. Griffith. Photog- 
raphy by G. W. Bitzer and Hendrik Sartov. Cast: 
Lucy: Lillian Gish; The Yellow Man: Richard Bar- 
thelmess; Battling Burrows: Donald Crisp. 


Griffith had been absent from Hollywood almost 
two years when he retumed after launching HEARTS 
OF THE WORLD (1917). His next important film 
was to be very different. From the large canvas he 
turned to an intimate photoplay based on The Chink 
and the Child, from Thomas Burke’s Limehouse 
Nights. Like most of Griffith’s films and all of his best 
ones it carried a message. The earlier picture had been 
his contribution to war, but this fairy-tale of non- 
resistance opposed to violence spoke of international 
tolerance. The part of the London waif might have 
been made to measure for Lillian Gish and the choice 
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of Richard Barthelmess as the Chinese boy was for- 
tunate. Work went unusually smoothly and, after 
the customary period of rehearsal, the film was com. 
pleted in eighteen days. 

When BROKEN BLOSSOMS appeared “everyone 
was overwhelmed,” and not only by the discretion 
and force with which a difficult subject had been 
handled. Reviewers found it “surprising in its sim. 


plicity” and hastened to — that the pune 


was misty on purpose, not by accident. No one talked 
of anything but Lillian’s smile, Lillian turning like a 
tortured animal in a trap, of Barthelmess’ restraint. Few 








pictures have enjoyed greater or more lasting success | 
destime. Yet the film was not really a financial success | 


in the United States because small town audiences 


were not attracted to it. Griffith rushed into print to | 


> << 


stress the screen’s “need for tragedy.” It has been sup- 
posed that the film was too penetrating, remorseless 
and artistic, but the truth may be that the large public 


—— 


instinctively rejected some false quality in the original | 


story and characterization. 


By 1919 the motion picture was learning fast how 


to deal freely with ideas and feelings as well as with 
deeds and here BROKEN BLOSSOMS, despite its 
almost purely theatrical form, played an important 
part by its scaling down of dramatic action and its 
intensification of intimate emotion. Possibly Griffith 
had been influenced by the sombre Danish films of the 
period with their emphasis on atmosphere and on 
moral and psychological reactions — just as formerly it 
had been he and Ince who taught the Scandinavians 
to use an isolated face or gesture as a unit of expres- 
sion rather than (as on the stage) the actor. In the 
development of the American film, BROKEN BLOS- 
SOMS marked a distinct advance. Definitely a studio 
picture, it emphasized a new style of lighting 
photography which, though it has been abused, was 
valuable. In its contrasting periods of calm and of 
violence it borrowed something from INTOLER- 
ANCE, just as the grim finale recalls the death of Mae 
Marsh in THE BIRTH OF A NATION; but there is 





and | 


a sureness and a sophistication here which had not 


formerly been evident. Out of BROKEN BLOSSOMS 
much was to come. Influential in Germany, we know 
that it also affected Louis Delluc and his disciples in 
France and, but for it, we might never have had 
Charles Chaplin’s A WOMAN OF PARIS. 


WAY DOWN EAST (1920) 

Directed by D. W. Griffith. Photography by G. W. 
Bitzer and Hendrik Sartov. Cast- Lillian Gish, Mrs. 
David Laudau, Josephine Bernard, Mrs. Morgan Bel- 
mont, Lowell Sherman, Burr McIntosh, Kate Bruce, 
Richard Barthelmess, Vivia Ogden, Mary Hay, 
Creighton Hale, Emily Fitzroy. 


As BROKEN BLOSSOMS, despite the praise it | 


evoked, seemed unlikely to earn as much as had been 
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hoped, Griffith was faced with an urgent necessity 
to tum out a really profitable production. He there- 
fore purchased for $175,000—far more than the 
entire cost of THE BIRTH OF A NATION —the 
screen rights to a tried and trusted melodrama, “Way 
Down East.” For this he was very much criticized at 
first. —— considered the play extremely old-fash- 
ioned and said that to adapt it for the screen at that 
date was “as though someone were to try to develop 
The Old Oaken Bucket into grand opera.” Nothing 
daunted, Griffith set to work in January 1920, and the 
company began rehearsal while awaiting snow. All 


| the exteriors were to be real, not studio-contrived. 


In March, when a blizzard conveniently came along, 
the snowstorm scenes were filmed at Mamaroneck, 
assistants hanging on the legs of the cameras to pre- 


| vent their being whirled away by the wind, and Miss 


Gish having to be thawed out at intervals. The ice 
scenes were then shot at White River Junction, Ver- 
mont, under peculiarly uncomfortable circumstances. 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s Life and Lillian Gish quotes 
Richard Barthelmess: “Not once, but twenty times a 
day, for two weeks, Lillian floated down on a cake 
of ice, and I made my way to her, stepping from one 
cake to another, to rescue her.” The scenes at the 
brink of the falls were, however, taken much later in 
the year at Farmington, Conn. with wooden ice- 
cakes. The actual waterfall shown for a brief moment 
is Niagara. Since scenes of action of this sort are 
usually produced today by quite different methods, 
the facts seem remarkable, but might hardly be worth 
recording save for the effectiveness with which all 
these scenes taken at remote times and places were 
finally assembled. 


WAY DOWN EAST proved to be one of the most 
profitable pictures ever made. The public was drawn 
to see an old favorite in a new guise and found its 
familiar melodramatic qualities heightened beyond 
expectation. While sticking faithfully to the bones of 
the play, Griffith had adapted it to ‘he newer medium, 
notably at the beginning by adding material to estab- 
lish the background of the characters and at the end 
to give full rein to the last-minute rescue. 

The lapse of time has made it difficult to estimate 
the qualities of WAY DOWN EAST accurately. Much 
in it that was fresh and inventive at the time the film 
was made has since been absorbed into the general 
repertory of film techniques and therefore seems 
banal. Other devices now outmoded or disused are 
obtrusive and irritating — the time-lapse fades within 
single scenes, the low comedy relief, the shots of 
blossoms and domestic animals interjected for senti- 
ment’s sake. The extremely improbable plot creaks 
loudly and the musical score, added when the film 
was re-released in the early days of sound synchroni- 
zation, seems almost as dated as the Victorian moral- 
ity. Yet if most of the characterizations are two-di- 
mensional, they are handled with vigor and skill, and 





the study of Anna is entire and convincing. Miss Gish 
conveys the moods and feelings of the sorely tried 
heroine more skillfully and with more restraint than 
she had done in BROKEN BLOSSOMS. Her per- 
formance is remarkable for its range, apparent spon- 
taneity and sincerity: it could be contrasted with 
many contemporary performances to her advantage. 
Scenes such as the baptism of the dying baby, and 
those in which Anna hears Sanderson confess the 
mock marriage and David Bartlett declare his love, 
are nearly as effective today as they were twenty 
years ago. The flight through the storm, the ice scenes 
and the split-second rescue remain triumphs of direc- 
tion, camera placement and editing in which Griffith 
again attains, though hardly surpasses, the vitality of 
THE BIRTH OF A NATION and INTOLERANCE. 


The Films of Douglas 
Fairbanks: 


When Harry Aitken of the Mutual Corporation 
had the idea of recruiting screen stars from stage 
favorites, his company disagreed. He then or- 
ganized the Triangle Corporation, named in honor 
of his new colleagues, Griffith, Ince, and Sennett. 
One of the many stage stars they signed was 
Douglas Fairbanks, chosen in Aitken’s words, 
“not on account of his stunts, as the majority 
think, but because of the humanness that fairly 
oozed out of him.” In rehearsing his first film, 
THE LAMB, Fairbanks embroidered his set 
speeches with incidental acrobatics that evidently 
pained D. W. Griffith, who was supervising. Grif- 
fith privately advised him to go into Keystone 
comedies. But three others on the Triangle pay- 
roll, Frank Woods, John Emerson and Anita Loos, 
recognized in Fairbanks’ inconsequential gaiety 
the raw material of a new screen character. With- 
in two years, they had winnowed Fairbanks, the 
stage actor, out of their scripts and managed to 
produce a character who was the idol of small 
boys, and “the best-liked figure” on the screen. 

Between 1915 and 1931 Fairbanks made forty- 
three films. Eight of these are costume pictures, 
another half-dozen are essays in the picaresque 
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and can be called costume films only if sideburns 
and utilitarian kneebreeches can be considered 
minimum qualification, and the remainder are 
comedies in modern dress on American themes. 


WILD AND WOOLLY (1919) 

Produced by Famous Players-Lasky. Directed b 
John Emerson. Scenario by Anita Loos. Cast: Je 
Hillington: Douglas Fairbanks; Nell Larrabee: Eileen 
Percy; Butler: Joseph Singleton; Banker: Forest Sea- 
bury; Pedra, the Clerk: Charles Stevens; Engineer: 
Tom Wilson; Indian Agent: Sam de Grasse. 


This is a satire on, Westerns, but as a particular 
statement of Fairbank’s humor it is also a generous 
ribbing of his own belief. Without doubt, a lasting 
effect of his shift from Broadway to the West coast 
was a keen contempt for city life. What he managed 
to do in these nm comedies was not to create a 
positive Western character but to suggest a new view 
of the city clerk anywhere —as a comic imprisoned 
youth with a plucky eye on his early emancipation. It 
is notable that the movies in which he is already a 
full-fledged rancher or cowboy look more like routine 
melodramas and less like Fairbanks comedies. He is 
funnier and more exciting when he has to work for 
his freedom, when in fact his audience can identify 
itself with those dreams of a life “away from it all,” 
and forget the doom of their fading in the reward of 
a Fairbanks last reel. 


WHEN THE CLOUDS ROLL BY (1919) 

Produced by Fairbanks-United Artists. Directed by 
Victor Fleming. Story by Douglas Fairbanks. Cast: 
Daniel Boone Brown: Douglas Fairbanks; Lucette 
Bancroft: Kathleen Clifford; Dr. Ulrich Metz: Her- 
bert Grimwood; Mayor Drake: Frank Campeau; Cur- 
tis Brown: Ralph Lewis; Bobby de Vere: Daisy Rob- 
inson; Hobson: Albert MacQuarrie. 


Fairbanks’ conquest of the West struck off several 
excellent satires. But the objects of this, his second 
picture for the new United Artists company (formed 
to distribute the pictures of Fairbanks, Griffith, Chap- 
lin, and Mary Pickford) were not restricted to this 
eager phase of his private life. These comedies par- 
odied with no discernible time-lag the pattern of a 
new social scene we now take for goontedl In twenty- 
odd films, the Fairbanks screen character flattered 
Joe Nobody’s ability to meet and throw every affecta- 
tion of the day and to have sensible ideas on a lot of 
topics a layman should know nothing about. This 
picture is a skit on the dubious profession of “psycho- 
analyst,” a new word in 1919 and one that covered 
in the public mind more naive and lurid cures than 
Freud or Adler had ever dreamed. Technically, it is 
one of the most inventive of all Fairbanks films. The 
slow-motion chase is about the best gymnastic section 
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of all the early comedies, and makes us regret he chog 
only once more (in DON Q) to let slow-motion pho. 
tography articulate, as it exquisitely can, the physical 
coordination behind his busy leaping and veuing 


THE MARK OF ZORRO (1920) 

Produced by Fairbanks-United Artists. Directed by 
Fred Niblo. Adapted by Douglas Fairbanks ~ “The 
Curse of Capistrano” by Johnston McCulley. Cast; 
Sefior Zorro and Don Diego Vega: Douglas Fairbanks, 
Lolita: Marguerite de fa Motte; Sergeant Pedro; | 
Noah Berry; Captain Juan Ramon: Robert McKim; 
Don Carlos Pulido: Charles Hill Mailes; Dona Cata- 
lina: Claire McDowell; Don Alejandro: Sydney de | 
Gray; Governor. Alvarado: George Pertolat; Fray 
Felipe: Walt Whitman. 





The reputation of this unpretentious and exciting 
film has been growing steadily since its first showing, ; 
when the critics were slightly puzzled by Fairbanks’ | 
sudden desertion of his urban Yankee role. “Doug” | 
playing anyone other than himself (even, as here, in 
jest) was a baffling experience. It had been a long | 
time since THE LAMB, and THE MARK OF ZORR 
is a repeat performance of it in the sense that Fair. | 
banks played a weary dude with almost dangerous 
truth, as a build-up to the joke of his actual virility, 
Yet this shuttling between opposites, between initiative 
and lassitude, between the humdrum and the heroic, 
is implied (though never so concretely demonstrated 
as here) in almost everything Fairbanks did and 1s the 
chief trick of his comedy technique. In his previous 
movies, everybody else represents the humdrum 
world and Fairbanks the release into heroics. In this 
film, he plays his own stooge. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS (1921) 

Produced by Fairbanks-United Artists. Directed by | 
Fred Niblo. Adapted by Edward Knoblock from the 
novel by Alexandre Dumas. Photography by Arthur 
Edeson. Cast: D’Artagnan: Douglas Fairbanks; Athos: 
Leon Bary; Porthos: George Siegmann; Aramis: Ew- 
gene Pallette; Bonacieux: Sidney Franklin; Richelieu: 
Nigel de Brulier; Louis XIII: Adolphe Menjou; Milady 
de Winter: Barbara La Marr; Constance Bonacieux: 
Marguerite de la Motte. 


To portray “the best swordsman in France” was | 
something which Fairbanks alone, of the actors of his | 
day, could reasonably undertake. Already a superb 
fencer, he went into continuous training for this pro- 
duction, practising both single-stick and foils; spend- 
ing a month or more on the parallel bars; adding to 
his trick repertory in horsemanship; boosting, under | 

rofessional coaching, his remarkable amateur record | 
for standing broad and high jump. Some part of each 
day he rehearsed what is possibly the single most diffi- 
cult feat he attempted as an amateur gymnast—namely 
the left-handed handspring balanced on a short dagger 
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which, in a split second, put an end to the uneven 
competition of the Cardinal’s Guards. 

Fairbanks called this film “my most ambitious ven- 
ture to date,” and he was a little anxious over its fate. 
These fears were groundless, for it was a tremendous 
success. Indeed, the young, slim Fairbanks of the early 
American comedies was already about to become a 
distant movie memory. THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
pointed the way to million-dollar productions, to the 
emphasis on F’ airbanks as producer. 


ROBIN HOOD (1922) 

Produced by Fairbanks-United Artists. Directed by 
Alan Dwan. Settings by Irvin J. Martin. Photography 
by Arthur Edeson. Story by Elton Thomas (Douglas 
Fairbanks). Cast: Earl of Huntington: Douglas Fair- 
banks; Lady Marion: Enid Bennett; Richard I: Wal- 
lace Beery; Prince John: Sam de Grasse; Sir Guy of 
Gisborne: Paul Dickey; Friar Tuck. Willard Louis; 
Little John: Alan Hale; Will Scarlett: Maine Geary; 
Alan-a-Dale: Lloyd Talman. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS was planned and 
finished as an ordinary costume picture whose novelty 
was the presence of Douglas Fairbanks. But when the 





rofits were counted, Fairbanks saw himself for the 
rst time as an impressario. He warmed to the risk 
entailed in staking his entire fortune on a new and 
grandiose film, ROBIN HOOD. He started his vast 
project by taking 3,000 actors off relief and giving 
them their meals and $7.50 a day. He placed the con- 
tract for the towering 200 feet of construction which 
was later revealed to the breathless world as Notting- 
ham Castle. On a steel structure that looked like a 
draft for Boulder Dam, synthetic masonry was over- 
laid; an army of painters aged it; landscape gardeners 
bound it with ivy. This all-American construction job 
did not, however, involve strangulation of the Fair- 
banks character by drapes and decor. The decor was 
still a background a did not impede the flying 
figure of the hero. It must have been impossible for 
Fairbanks then, fired by a new sort of grandeur and 
a new career — that of showman extraordinary to the 
film business — to guess the moment when costume and 
romantic trappings would overwhelm his own acting, 
shackle the aauniee domain of the happy athlete. 
It subsequently appeared that at the premiere of 
ROBIN HOOD, in November 1922, Douglas Fair- 
banks was at the exact peak of his popularity. 











The Swedish Film: 


No films were produced in Sweden until 1909, 
but in 1912 two men entered the field there who 
were to play a part in the development of the 
whole motion picture — Victor Sjéstrém and Mau- 
ritz Stiller. Both of them directed many films, 
almost all of which were shown throughout Eu- 
rope and the United States: their work was 
quickly recognized as strangely pleasing to the 
eye, satisfying to the mind, and evinced technical 
and directorial innovations which film-makers else- 
where sought to imitate. 

By 1912 American films were already widely 
circulated in Europe: both Sjéstrém and Stiller 
were much impressed by the work of Ince and 
Griffith. Entering the field late and under this 
influence, they avoided that close imitation of 
theatrical methods and appearances which ham- 
pered the development of the French film. Their 
early work may to some extent be regarded as 
modelled on the Western films, though instead of 
cowboys they celebrated Scandinavian character 
and landscape. Virtually all Swedish pictures were 
based on some work from the national literature, 
and while a relatively close adherence to this 
source-material rendered them bookish and in- 
volved, it had another effect: their values were 
those of a heroic literature and differed consider- 
ably from the moralistic values of the contempo- 
rary American film. The heroes of the earlier 
Swedish films were almost invariably at conflict 
with society. Their deeds rarely culminated in the 
“happy” sentimental ending. 

It was the Swedish film that first depicted indi- 
vidual human character with amplitude and truth, 
and taught the screen how to suggest motive and 
mood. Both Sjéstrém and Stiller consciously and 
in original ways sought to make the film a vehicle 
for expressing by purely pictorial means subtleties 
hitherto unknown to it. They prepared their 
scenarios to ensure that the action of their charac- 
ters should not only be convincing but consistent; 
they devised new methods for lighting, stressed 
visual detail and composition, and employed both 
natural and artificial backgrounds for their emo- 
tional and dramatic (as opposed to their purely 
picturesque) connotations. 
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For this and other reasons it was their work 
that made numerous critical filmgoers first aware 
of the potentialities of the medium some years 
before the German films in turn exercised an 
influence not only in the studios but also on 
audiences. 

With the departure of Sjéstré6m for Hollywood 
in 1923 (where he became Seastrom) followed 
by that of Stiller in 1925, the creative period of 
the Swedish film seemed to draw to a close, 











though many excellent pictures continue to be 
made there. 


THE OUTLAW AND HIS WIFE 

(BERG-EJVIND OCH HANS HUSTRU) (1917) | 
Produced by Swensk-Biograf. Directed by Victor 

Sjéstrém. Photography by J. Julius. Cast: Berg-Ejvind: 

Victor Sjdstrém. 


Victor Sjéstr6m came to the screen from the stage: | 


at first he acted in films under Stiller and continued to 


do so even after he himself became a director. Be- | 


tween INGEBORG HOLM (1913) his first-made pic- 
ture and TERJE VIGEN, which brought him fame in 
1916, he directed a dozen and appeared in almost as 
many productions. Though THE PHANTOM CHAR. 
IOT (1920) was his best-known Swedish-made film, 
it was the earlier OUTLAW AND HIS WIFE — circu- 
lated in this country as YOU AND I — which estab- 
lished his reputation internationally. French critics 
and commentators particularly have regarded it as a 
supremely important picture. 


THE OUTLAW AND HIS WIFE was based by the | 


director with few changes on an Icelandic play by 
—— Sigurjonsson published in 1911. Like other 
eroes of the ancient sagas, Berg-Ejvind, its princi al 


character, is a man of great integrity utterly at odds | 


with society. In the opening of the film, he obtains 
work at the farm of a wealthy widow, and by his 


physical prowess and strength of character | 


wins her favor. Warned that he is a runaway thief, 
she refuses to believe it and asks him to become her 
husband. In a flashback sequence, Berg-Ejvind gives 
a frank account to her of how he became an outlaw 
with a price on his head. In the sequel, Halla flies to 
the mountains with him when he is in danger of ar- 
rest: after years of free, wild life together they fall 
into extreme misery and bitterness of spirit, but die 
voluntarily together. The theme is that “no man can 
escape his fate, though he run faster than the wind,” 
with the sub-theme reiterated in minor key by the 


| 


| 





woman, “love is the one and only law.” It provided | 


admirable material for Sjéstrém’s handling, with its 
half-pagan overtones, its insistence on the importance 
of the elements and of food and shelter in the lives of 
the principals. If Sjéstrém’s own performance seems 
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rather over-emphatic as regards facial expression, it 
can hardly be called so in comparison with Theda 
Bara’s acting in CLEOPATRA or Beerbohm Tree’s in 
MACBETH at the same period. In delineating the 
character of this highly individual man, as in the 
direction of many of the scenes, THE OUTLAW 
AND HIS WIFE is much in advance of its time — both 
simple and powerful, oe sound and sensi- 
tive. The hero is no mere type, like the “good bad 
man.” And particularly in the scene at the sheepfold 
with its snow and subtle night-lighting, its sense of 
silence and desperation, Sjéstrém created effects not 
found outside the work of Griffith, yet more sophisti- 
cated and complex than anything even he had done. 

With its emphasis on national life and local color, 
costume and handicraft, THE OUTLAW AND HIS 
WIFE also stands as a link between the primitive 
“topical” and travel films and the later beam 
taries” like NANOOK OF THE NORTH (1922) and 


its successors. 


THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING 


(GOSTA BERLINGS SAGA) (1923-4) 

Produced by Svensk-Biograf. Directed by Mauritz 
Stiller and Ragnar Hylten-Cavallius. Photography by 
J. Julius. Settings by Vilhelm Bryde. Re-edited by 
Ragnar Hylten-Cavallius. 


Though Mauritz Stiller’s earlier film, THE TREAS- 
URE OF ARNE (1919) deserves equal attention, 
THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING is known more 
widely because the recognition of its merit resulted 
in Stiller’s being engaged by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


to direct in Hollywood and therefore indirectly in 
Greta Garbo’s subsequent rise to fame. The circum- 
stances of her participation in this, her second film 
(she also played a small part earlier in a comedy, 
PETER THE TRAMP) are recounted in The Private 
Life of Greta Garbo by Rilla Page Palmborg as are 








also the circumstances that led to Stiller’s directing 
no American picture with Miss Garbo, and only two 
pictures at all before his death in 1928. 

The human interest incidental in these facts need 
not, however, obscure the qualities of THE STORY 
OF GOSTA BERLING itself. Based on a novel by 
Selma Lagerlof as familiar in Sweden as David 
Copperfield is with us, the film’s narrative is diffi- 
cult to follow even for those who are acquainted 
with the original. For example, the novel gives 

rominence to much that is glossed over in the film. 
What the adaptation aimed at doing was to give in 
concentration as much of the spirit and flavor of the 
original as possible, and to emphasize the more 
dramatic moments in the lives of Gosta Berling, 
Margaret Samzelius and Elisabeth Dohna. In this it 
succeeds, though the incident concerning Marianne 
Sinclair seems intrusive. Stiller’s interest was less in 
plot than in character and in incident. He employed 
all known and many new resources of lighting, 
photo a and composition: scenes such as that of 
the sleigh-ride, and of the burning house seemed 
technically daring and unusually effective at the time. 
His film, with its excellent settings and costuming, 
combines pictorial beauty with psychological com- 
plexity ott achieves a continuity which is emotional 
rather than physical. It manages to convey the im- 
— of some foreign but convincing world, in- 

abited by singularly real people, and it sums up to 
a truly romantic whole, expressive both of the period 
and the original novel. 

Despite the interest of this early performance of 
Miss Garbo’s and the pleasure of detecting in it 
—— that since cnaniienal to her success, actually 
the characterizations by Lars Hanson as the Byronic 
hero and Gerda Lundeqvist-Dahlstrom as the mistress 
of Ekeby are more striking. The present version of 
the film, re-edited and synchronized in Sweden in 
1934, is considerably shorter than the original. 








The Film in Denmark: 


For more than a decade the German cinema drew 
to itself film directors, scenarists, cameramen and 
actors from Denmark almost as liberally as, be- 
tween 1923 and 1927, the American cinema in 
turn incorporated into its ranks a host of directors, 
technicians, cameramen, scenarists and actors 
from the German studios. Among notable Danish 
directors who migrated to Germany were Stellan 
Rye (collaborator with Paul Wegener in THE 
STUDENT OF PRAGUE), Benjamin Christen- 
sen, Carl Dreyer, Svend Gade and Urban Gad. 
It was Gad who had directed in Denmark the first 
films of the actress Asta Nielsen (including a 
HAMLET in 1911), and who continued to direct 
her for some time after they went to work in 
Berlin. Their films earned a wide measure of suc- 
cess before the first World War, though Asta Niel- 
sen today is best remembered in America for her 
performance in Pabst’s THE JOYLESS STREET 
(1925). It was the ability to mirror the more 
subtle feelings and thoughts without any use of 
gesture which brought Asta Nielsen her fame. 

That this economy of action characterized the 
whole of Danish film production is only just be- 
coming clear. A group of Danish pictures of the 
years 1914-1920, recently acquired from the 
Dansk Filmarchiv, will shortly make it possible 
to study this important period in more detail. 


HAMLET (1920) 

Produced by Art-Film. Directed and designed by 
Svend Gade. Photography by Kurt Courant and Axel 
Graatkjer. Cast: Hamlet: Asta Nielsen; King Claudius: 
Eduard von Winterstein; Queen Gertrude: Helena 
Markowska. 


The plot of this HAMLET is drawn from Danish 
history as recorded by Saxo Grammaticus in the 
12th century, from Fratricide Punished, a German 
drama possibly based on a lost pre-quarto Shakes- 
pearian version, and from the Siceapension play as 
we know it. But its somewhat startling denouement, 
revealing that Hamlet was actually a woman, is 
derived from Edward P. Vining’s The Mystery of 
Hamlet, from which the scenarist of the film drew 
both his characterization of Prince Hamlet and 
several incidents not met with in any other source. 
That a woman should play Hamlet hardly seemed 
strange to those who had witnessed Bermhardt in 
that and in other male roles. In this instance the 
impersonation was peculiarly appropriate. 
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The direction is curiously mixed in style: the sceng 
in natural outdoor settings and outside a real cast 
are romantic in feeling and free in treatment. Th 
interior scenes, in the general tradition of Germa 
studio architecture, are more stiffly composed, and 
often predict the settings for Fritz Lang’s SIEG| 
FRIED (1923). Gade accompanied Emst Lubitsch 
to Hollywood in 1923 and there designed the fir 
American film of that director, ROSITA with Mary 
Pickford. 

The historical-legendary nature of the subject, the 
involved plot, the accurate costuming, the crowds, 
the sombre atmosphere and — above all — the static 





photography are, typical of a whole a school 
of German costume-films, among which PASSION 
(DUBARRY) is perhaps the best known. One revolu. 
tion had taken shane in the German cinema when the 
Danish directors and players brought to it thei 
interest in emotion rather than action, their love 
of landscape and history; for they had freed the 


German film from the gesticulatory Latin influence 


t 


hitherto prevalent. At the time HAMLET was made, | 


another revolution was about to take place. 


The Film in Germany: 


In Germany as elsewhere, the first films made 
were simple records of everyday scenes and vaude- 
ville turns. As narrative developed, German pro- 
ductions first imitated the French and, more par- 
ticularly, the Italian film. But it was not until 1913 
that a film appeared which can be regarded as the 
first of that long succession of productions which 
placed Germany in a position of importance in the 
world cinema. This was the first STUDENT OF 
PRAGUE, made by the eminent stage actor, Paul 
Wegener. 


DON JUAN’S WEDDING 


(DON JUAN HEIRATET) (1909) 
Produced by Messter-Film. Directed by Oskar 
Messter with Joseph Giampietro as Don Juan. 


Messter seems to have been the first man to exhibit 





films in Germany. Though he — by importing 
Louis Lumiére’s pictures, he soon - to produce 
for himself and turned out a considerable portion 
of Germany’s earliest films. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD (VERKANNT) (c1912) 
Producer and director unknown, probably Messter. 


A favorite with moviegoers from her debut in 
1909, Henny Porten, who appears here as Anna, 
grew up with the film and remained long the most 
opular actress in Germany. 

The rapidity with which the German film pro- 
gressed en 1913 can best be appreciated by com- 
paring this crude and heavily moral affair with the 
pictures in which the actress played with Jannings, 
the first being THE MARRIAGE OF LOUISE 
ROHRBACH (1916) and the best known ANNE 
BOLEYN (1919). 


By 1914, films were rapidly becoming a staple 
necessity like bread or newspapers. During the 
years of World War I, the Allies and neutral 
countries alike were well supplied with movies 
from America. Germany alone, cut off from all 
external source of supply, found it necessary to 
stimulate home production in order to provide 
suitable entertainment and propaganda for her 
troops behind the lines, and then for her civilian 
population. A new film-producing firm known as 
Ufa, financed jointly by the banks and by Krupps, 
was brought into existence in Berlin, and the 
German film as we later knew it developed 
rapidly in isolation. 

It grew by absorbing elements already intro- 
duced on the German stage. But the men who 
were to play such an important part in its history 
came from the experimental theatre; not, as in 
America, from the popular theatre, nor, as with 
Bernhardt in France and Irving in England, were 
they merely celebrities briefly conferring prestige 
on the lowly cinema. They included Reinhardt 
and Jessner themselves, as well as younger men; 
they were familiar with contemporary movements 
in the other arts; they approached film with curi- 
osity as a medium through which contemporary 
theories could be expressed. As a result, the Ger- 
man film was able to introduce innovations which 
have since been incorporated into the general 
body of cinematographic technique while, at the 
same time, it evinced a certain amount of self- 
consciousness and of artifice and has never, at its 
best, been popular in that wide sense in which 
Western films and Sennett comedies were popular. 

Unable to obtain any films from without, save 








from Denmark, the Germans were forced to 
develop their own resources. Studios were built 
or enlarged. It was during this war period that 
the foundations of that brilliant studio craftsman- 
ship were laid and that collective experience ac- 
quired which were to flower in the “great period” 
of 1919 to 1925. Before the end of the war, almost 
all of those who gained world fame later were 
already at work — designers of sets, cameramen 
and scenarists, as well as the directors Murnau, 
Dupont, Lubitsch and Wiene and actors like Jan- 
nings, Krauss, Veidt, Kortner and Negri. 

Perhaps even more important, when the war 
was over the film continued to be regarded as an 
important commodity, production continued to be 
subsidized and the output of the studio to be 
designed not only for consumption at home, but 
as a vehicle for rehabilitating German prestige 
abroad. This circumstance undoubtedly permitted 
some experiments and some extravagances which 
would not have been possible had the making of 
films been inspired by purely mercantile con- 
siderations. 

Almost all the German films of the “great 
period” fall into three distinct groups in each of 
which —no matter what other elements they in- 
corporate —the influence of the contemporary 
theatre is evident. They were (a) fantastic or ma- 
cabre films in which an expressionist decor plays an 
important part and the subject is often derived 
from old legends or ballads; (b) historical-costume 
films in which architectural settings, careful cos- 
tuming and romantic lighting, as well as the han- 
dling of massed crowds, suggest Reinhardt and 
in which history — usually ex-enemy history — is 
treated with considerable freedom. These were the 
most popular and on the whole the least excellent. 
A third group (c), intimate studies of low life, of 
depression and suffering. 


THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI (1919) 
Produced by Decla-Bioscop. Directed by Robert 
Wiene. Scenario by Carl Mayer and Hans Janowitz. 
Design by Hermann Warm, Walter Reimann and 
Walter Roehrig. Photography by Willy Hameister. 
Cast: Dr. Caligari: Werner Krauss; Cesare: Conrad 
Veidt; Francis: Friedrich Feher; Jane: Lil Dagover; 
Alan: Hans Heinz von Twardowski; Dr. Olsen: 
Rudolf Lettinger; A Criminal: Rudolf Klein-Rogge. 
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This is one of the few films that has remained 
constantly in circulation. It has never been popular; 
it was not seen outside Germany for some time after 
it was made, and then often obscurely in small 
cinemas and private clubs while German films were 
still taboo in ex-enemy countries; but it is one of the 
three most famous of all films — the other two being 
THE BIRTH OF A NATION and POTEMKIN. And 
while directly it has contributed little or nothing to 
the development of cinematic art, it played an im- 
portant part in film history. 

The influence of this film has been almost entirely 
outside the studios. When it was brought to America 
by Samuel Goldwyn in 1921, when it was finally 
seen in Paris and in London, it acted as a powerful 
stimulus to critics, even when used blindly as a stick 
to beat Hollywood with, by those who felt that a film 
such as RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE was so 
patently a less artistic effort than CALIGARI as 
to be intrinsically a less admirable one. Actually, 
it reflected a whole trend of the modern move- 
ment in the arts, but especially in the theatre as 
developed in Germany. Unknown though this move- 
ment was to the general public, CALIGARI was 
recognized as having something to do with art, and 
so it did; though at this distance it is possible to 
question whether it had, basically, much to do with 
the art of the cinema. Yet, no matter what its merits 
or demerits, this film attracted new and intelligent 
audiences to the cinema and conferred prestige upon 
it. It encouraged repertory cinema movements in the 
pa cities. It encouraged —— in film- 
making, though often of quite a different type. 

Above all, it suggested that the film had as yet 
no more than bein, the surface of its potentialities. 
Though it stands outside the historical succession of 
cinematography, CALIGARI is unquestionably an 
arresting piece of work, remarkably consistent, and 
one which gives sharp visual pleasure. 

It was for its settings that CALIGARI was first 
acclaimed and has remained famous. They are not 
particularly cinematic and, indeed, hardly anything 
takes place in the film that could not have been 
presented identically on a stage. They derive from 
expressionist —. through the settings of ex- 
pressionist plays and particularly of Der Sturm 
group, on view in Berlin at that time. Even today, 
these settings of painted canvas and hangings and 
shadows retain their power to suggest that atmosphere 
of menace and of madness which they were intended 
to express. The actors, especially Krauss and Veidt, 
in make-up and in movement alike succeed in har- 
monizing with this atmosphere of unreality. In the 
original version a nal angular lettering was 
used for the subtitles, but it has unfortunately been 
impossible to reproduce these. 

The story, perhaps intentionally, is neither clear 
nor logical. A young man is telling a companion of 
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strange and unhappy events that have befallen him ~ 


his friend murdered and his fiancee driven insane | 


with fright by a somnambulist under the mesmeric 
control of an evil mountebank. After we see him 
force his way into the local asylum only to find the 
mountebank there, not as an inmate, but as the head 
alienist, it becomes clear that the narrator is himself 
insane and his story a mere hallucination: and the 


distorted landscapes and dwellings are _ therefore | 


seen as appropriate to express the unreality of his 
vision of the world. 


THE LAST LAUGH (DER LETZE MANN) (1924) 

Produced by Ufa. Directed by F. W. Murnau, 
Original story and‘ scenario by Carl Mayer. Photog. 
raphy by Karl Freund. Design by Robert Herlth and 


His Niece: Maly Delschaft; Her Fiance: Max Hiller; 
His Aunt: Emilie Kurz;*Hotel Manager: Hans Unter. 
kirchner; Night Watchman: Georg John. 


THE LAST LAUGH inaugurated a revolution in 
film making: it broke with the past both in technique 
and in theory. Hitherto, a discontinuous method of 
pictorial narration had been in general use. Films 
were composed after the photographic process had 
been completed, by joining together the various shots 
taken with a stationary camera, which was shifted only 
between scenes. In THE LAST LAUGH a new and 
continuous method of narration was used, for here 


appear prolonged stretches of uninterrupted and u- 
cut images, in which the camera itself has moved | 


to follow the progress of the action. This film took 
final shape before, not after, shooting, and was played 
in sets x poe A constructed to permit continuous 
action and continuous photography, with the camera 
mounted on perambulating trucks or swinging 
cranes.* It was, actually, the joint product of four 
men—Murmau the director, Freund the cameraman, 
Mayer the scenarist, and Jannings the principal actor 
—who together conceived and developed it as a 
pictorial unit, working with unusual freedom in a 
studio unparalleled anywhere, at that time, for its 


technical equipment and the ingenuity of its crafts- | 


men. 

Since 1921, during that period of exhaustion and 
cynicism which followed the post-war upheaval in 
Germany, a new type of film had evolved, differing in 
manner and in subject matter from both the ex- 
“reorsaeg films like CALIGARI and the costume- 
istorical films like PASSION. This group of produc- 
tions consisted of intimate and sympathetic studies of 
low life, all utilizing a minimum of characters and 
displaying a marked respect for the dramatic unities. 


® A method first introduced by D. W. Griffith in the Baby- 
lonian scenes of INTOLERANCE (1916). 
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Despite their insistently realistic flavor, they made 
virtually no use of natural settings. Street scenes, 
nocturnal shadows, exteriors of slum houses, every- 
thing in these Kammerspielfilms was a realism of arti- 
fice, derived from the theatre, like so much else of 
interest in the German film, but rendered more freely 
when transplanted ‘to the studios. A key production 
of this type was BACKSTAIRS (HINTERTREPPE ) 
made in 1921 by the great stage director, Leopold 
essner. Others more familiar, are Karl Grune’s 
THE STREET (1923) and Lupu Pick’s SHAT- 
TERED (1921). To this important if sombre group 
THE LAST LAUGH definitely belongs: and like 
them, consciously or unconsciously reflects the mood 
which gave birth to “the new realism bearing a social- 
istic favor,” die Neue Sachlichkeit, which even then 


| was succeeding expressionism as an aesthetic impulse. 


THE LAST LAUGH, together with E. A. Dupont’s 
not widely dissimilar VARIETY (1925) brought the 
German cinema universal acclaim, led to the rather 
complete Germanization of the Hollywood studios 
for a time, and introduced a wide-spread though not 





always intelligent use of traveling cameras and strange 
a tricks. Yet it is not the use of the moving 
camera alone which deserves attention in THE LAST 
LAUGH. The ingenious sets look singularly convinc- 
ing; they oer suggest the influence of Adolphe 
Appia in their broad surfaces, simple illumination and 
absence of detail. Actually, though the camerawork 
is striking, its use is not always consistent. At moments 
the camera is identified with the audience, as an 
intimate, roving observer of the old doorman as he 
shuffles about. At other times, the camera is identified 
with the old man himself, and not with the audience 
at all: objects blur before its vision as they do before 
his eyes. Janning’s performance has rightly been much 
praised, and if his movements peat ote. | seem un- 
necessarily mannered, this may well be Foseene his 
acting is still largely in the expressionist tradition, 
whereas the film as a whole is in another style. 

That absence of subtitles which imparts a peculiar 
smoothness to the flow of its narrative was not an 
innovation. A list of earlier titleless films is given in 
Eric Elliott’s Anatomy of Motion Picture Art. 





The Film in America: 


By the end of World War I, the American film 
had established itself as the dominant produc- 
tion source for the entire world market. Holly- 
wood had become the world’s film center. Even 
before the war, many of the firms like Selig and 
Biograph were making winter junkets to Califor- 
nia. Then, with coal shortages in the East and 
eternal sunshine in the West, the pace acceler- 
ated. By 1921— except for the Westerns, most 
films were being made in the glass-covered studios 
that sprawled about Los Angeles. Films shot out- 
side a studio, like TOL’ABLE DAVID, were 
becoming the exception. 


TOL’ABLE DAVID (1921) 

Produced by First National Pictures. Directed by 
Henry King. Screen adaptation by Edmund Goulding 
and Henry King. Photography by Henry Cronjager. 
Cast: Richard Barthelmess, Gladys Hulette, Warner 
Richmond, Ernest Torrence, Edmund Gurney, Forrest 
Robinson, Marion Abbott. 


TOL’ABLE DAVID is one of those rare films on 
whose excellence everyone — film audiences, film critics, 
and film makers — are agreed. A tremendous popular 
success, winner of the Photoplay Magazine gold medal 
for 1922, it is also continually cited by Pudovkin in 
his book, Film Technique. The story, simple and 
tender, follows very closely the plan and purpose of 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel, skillfully adapted page 
by page into screen terms. Since the novel itself was as 
much dependent on character as on incident, no 
mere literal translation could have produced the 
profound sense of ge and reality that Henry King 
worked into this film. Audiences were impressed by 
the reality King achieved; film makers by the means 
with which he achieved it. As an example, Pudovkin 
quotes at length (p. 51) from one of the earlier 
scenes in the film, establishing the character of Luke 
Hatburn (Emest Torrence). We already know that 
Hatburn is an escaped convict; his omg sug- 
gests a tramp. A sub-title with a few literary adjec- 
tives might have completed the picture. Instead, King 
correctly chose to build a graphic image of the man 
through what Pudovkin refers to as “plastic material,” 
externally expressive material that characterizes in 
completely flic terms. 

This same approach is apparent throughout the film, 
although not always worked out so successfully. The 
earlier sequences, characterizing Barthelmess as ado- 
lescent, immature, are awkward and artificial. But the 
impressive sequence in which Barthelmess comes to 
realize his new responsibility after his older brother 
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has been crippled, taking down his rifle to prepar 
for vengeance, is film making of a high order. Fron 
that point on, visual reference to the rifle symbolized 
the revenge motif: The rifle itself becomes revenge 
incarnate. 

Seeing TOL’ABLE DAVID afresh after years of the 
sound film, one is made forcibly to realize the change 
in technique that sound produced. One realizes it, 
too, with a sense of loss. The smoothness in editip 





sought for in films today, the cut subordinated to 4 
mere device for changing camera angle and skill 
fully obscured by a continuity of motion, seems tp | 
have robbed the art of some of its drama and much} 
of its rhythm. The tensions formerly built by purely | 
filmic devices now tend to come from dialogue, music | 
and acting. The cutting in the climactic sequences of 
TOL’ABLE DAVID — from the fight in the cabin inter. 
cut with Esther racing to town for help, to the u- 
forgettable shot of the cabin door slowly opening while | 
the spectator waits in suspense to discover the victor - | 
is masterful in its continued acceleration of tempo. It 
is the cutting again that reveals the — force of 
— as tragedy strikes the Kinemons, after Allen | 

as been crippled. Shots of the family in the cabin | 
alternate with shots of Rose Kinemon, Allen’s wife, 
rocking by her husband’s bedside, rocking faster and 
faster as the passion mounts, then suddenly still as 
their anger flows over into grief. 

In all of this ae King’s debt to D. W. Griffith 
is apparent, but his skill was also developed through 
years of working as an actor under Thomas H. Ince. | 
To Richard Barthelmess, who had already established 
himself as an outstanding screen actor in BROKEN 
BLOSSOMS and WAY DOWN EAST, TOL’ABLE 
DAVID brought stardom. For Henry King, this was | 
the spring-board to a long career that has included 
such films as the first STELLA DALLAS, LIGHT- 
NIN’, STATE FAIR, IN OLD CHICAGO, THE 
SONG OF BERNADETTE, and innumerable 20th 
Century-Fox musicals. 
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Screen Personalities: | 


Hero worship such as actors of the screet| 
enjoy is of itself not a phenomenon peculiar to | 
our times. Gladiators in Rome, opera singers of 
18th century London provoked public ardour 
quite as intense. The difference here seems to 
be that it is only the lifelike image of a film 
favorite, reduplicated infinitely on the screen 
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and contemplated simultaneously by worshippers 
all over the world, which is the object of devo- 
tion. Indeed, it appears that the gods and god- 
desses of the screen reign only as impalpable 
shadows, in a dream-world of reverie and the 
subconscious and in the narcotic shadow of the 
cinema itself. 

When famous film players have been espied in 
the flesh and a direct expression of hero-worship 
had thus become possible, there have been occa- 
sions when they have been set upon and even ill- 
treated by hysterically enthusiastic crowds. Sel- 
dom do they seem to have been showered with 
trinkets, to have their paths strewn with flowers 
or their vehicles drawn triumphantly through the 


| streets. Hidden envy of a successful person has, in 


fact, been more evident at such times than admir- 
ation of personal beauty or exceptional talent. 
Also, hero-worship in this realm is exceptionally 
short-lived and fickle. Save in the case of a very 
few film stars who died at the height of their 
fame or who have distinguished themselves in 
other fields, it seems to endure only as success 
endures. 

Rudolph Valentino had played numerous minor 
roles in films before, but as Julio in THE FOUR 
HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE, he over- 
night attained fame and popularity exceeded by 
no movie-actor since. The graceful gestures, the 
sense of poise and of rhythm he had acquired as 
an exhibition dancer, gave to his movements on 
the screen a singularly impressive quality, though 
it was the convincingly sultry style of his love- 
making which endeared him to thousands of 


_ infatuated women the world over. If he appeared 
| in public, they rushed after him like hounds after 
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a fox: his photograph was enshrined in countless 
bedrooms, while hundreds of letters, many of them 
extraordinarily ardent, were addressed to him 
daily. His death seemed a personal loss to count- 
less admirers. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 
(1920-21) 


Produced by Metro Pictures Corporation. Directed 
by Rex Ingram. Scenario by June Mathis. ney md 
by John Seitz. Cast: Julio Desnoyers: Rudolph Valen- 


tino; Marguerite Laurier: Alice Terry; Madariaga: 








Pomeroy Cannon; Marcelo Desnoyers: Joseph Swick- 
ard; Karl von Hartrott: Alan Hale; Dona Luisa: 
Bridgetta Clark; Elena: Mabel van Buren; Tchernov: 
Nigel de Brulier; Laurier: John Sainpolis; Captain von 
Hartrott: Stuart Holmes; Professor von Hartrott: Jean 
Hersholt; Lieut.-Col. von Richthoffen: Wallace Beery. 


Terry Ramsaye, who recounts in A Million and One 
Nights the circumstances under which THE FOUR 
HORSEMEN came to be made, states that it cost the 
considerable sum of $640,000, and by the end of 1925 
had grossed $4,000,000. Ingram’s attack on the im- 
mense range of material in the scenario of June 
Mathis is recognizably vigorous and effective, his 
handling of the South American episodes bein 
especially convincing and colorful. It should be ob- 
served that what film-goers seem to recall most 
vividly are the tango and the mystical note on which 
the final scene closes, and that neither of these is 
to be found in the novel. Throughout the film, atmos- 
phere is ingeniously created by visual means and 
there is an unusual feeling for textures and for signi- 
ficant detail. Clearly a student of Griffith, Ingram 
develops the use of closeup inserts in a curious fashion. 
Shots of animals and birds punctuate the film, and 
are used ‘sometimes merely to bridge an awkward 
transition in cutting. 

Ingram’s interest in sculpture and painting un- 
doubtedly helped him to make the medium expressive, 
though in his later work the same interest led him 
to seek artistic effects by adventitious means so that 
his films, though pictorially handsome, lacked the 
spontaneity and even the cinematic quality of this 
earlier work. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE (1924) 

Produced by Paramount Pictures. Directed by Sid- 
ney Olcott. Cast: Rudolph Valentino, Bebe Daniels, 
Lois Wilson, Lowell Sherman. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE is a film conceived and 
executed as a framework for an attractive screen 
personality. Everything in it is subordinated to the 
star, everything is calculated to make him appear to 
advantage. Otherwise, this film with its rather choppy 
movement, its innumerable sub-titles and its general 
air of dress-up and make-believe is unimportant; but 
the lavish lighting, the satiny sheen of the absurd 
costumes, the dexterity with which the chief character 
is kept glamourously and yr <4 in the fore- 
ground deserve attention. is is the epitome of 
“box-office,” and through it all Valentino moves, 
radiantly self-assured and incomparably photogenic. 


THE THIEF OF BAGDAD (1924) 

Produced by Fairbanks-United Artists. Directed by 
Raoul Walsh. Settings by William Cameron Menzies. 
Photography by Arthur Edeson. Cast: The Thief: 
Douglas Fairbanks; The Princess: Julanne Johnston; 
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The Mongol Slave: Anna May Wong; The Holy Man: 
Charles Belcher; The Caliph: Brandon Hurst; The 
Thief’s Evil Associate: Snitz Edwards. 


Early in the 1920’s German historical films 
(PASSION, ANNE BOLEYN) greatly impressed 
movie fans and movie producers alike with their 
lavishness of scene and production. Douglas Fair- 
banks, by now the best-paid star but two (his wife, 
Mary Pickford, and Chaplin), was casting around 
for a challenge to his business acumen, now estab- 
lished by the success of ROBIN HOOD, and found 
it to hand in the threat of the German films. He 
meant THE THIEF OF BAGDAD to dwarf both 
his own past and the German present. In the huge 
Pickford-Fairbanks studio he outdid the Germans to 
the extent of creating a dream picture unrelated to 
any known reality. And it seemed he had outdone 
them in spectacle and trick illusion, which many 
people in 1924 thought were the best novelty the 
movies had to offer. A second generation of movie- 
goers, then growing into adolescence, enjoyed the new 
thrill of seeing fairy tales set in motion. The Fairbanks 
of THE THIEF became their Fairbanks for keeps, 
for they were too young to have known his salioe 
incarnation —the all-American bank clerk. THE 
THIEF was, and is, a sort of juvenile epic. But some- 
how, for the wider and older audience, it did not 
register. A world public that knew and loved the 

attern of Fairbanks’ heroics was impatient of over- 
ons romantic and processional pauses in between the 
gymnastics. The box-office told a story that Fairbanks 
was too good a business man to ignore: ROBIN 
HOOD, made for $700,000, grossed much more than 
THE THIEF, made at the then unprecedented cost 
of two million dollars. 


After THE THIEF, Fairbanks returned to his 
earlier style, of which THE BLACK PIRATE is 
by far the best example. New feats of daring, 
combined with the warm mellow tones of this 
finest achievement of early Technicolor, gave the 
picture a peculiar and memorable charm. 

A few years later Fairbanks accomplished the 
difficult transition to the talkies by appearing 
with Miss Pickford in THE TAMING OF THE 
SHREW, and in 1932 concluded his American 
career with MR. ROBINSON CRUSOE, a final 
salute to the natural life. In 1934 he went to 
England and made for Alexander Korda what 
was to be his last picture, THE PRIVATE LIFE 
OF DON JUAN. 

Fairbanks was of a piece from his first to his 
last American film. Like most other great enter- 
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tainers, he did one thing superbly and all the 
time. It consisted in a range of gestures of the 
whole body, exquisitely coordinated (he is the 





only film star to relegate the professional athletic | 
stand-in to the status of a competing amateur), 
The sight of this in motion, whatever the plot | 
was saying, is a kind of spiritual grace. And it is 
as surely an indigenous gift of the movies as the 





flying feet of Fred Astaire, or Disney, or the 
skimming shore bird of SONG OF CEYLON. 


| 


The Western Film: | 


Many screen cowboys of the silent era, such as 
Tom Mix, Hoot Gibson, and Buck Jones, started 
life as actual cowpunchers and found their wa 

into films via rodeo contests or Wild West shows. | 
William S. Hart, perhaps the greatest of them 
all, was also brought up in the “real” West, but 
the frontier he knew was older and more prim- 
itive than life on the cattle ranges. Born in New- 
burgh, N. Y., he was taken by his father to 
Minnesota and Wisconsin when those states were | 
inhabited by Blackfeet and Sioux who had fought | 
Custer in the Indian Wars. While his father | 
searched for water-power sites and founded mills, 
young Bill roamed the half-settled country. At 
six he could speak Sioux, and by the time he 
reached adolescence he had worked as a plowboy 
and ranch hand, learning to protect himself | 
against the daily hazards of life in a country | 
where knowledge of the terrain and apt readi- 
ness for self-defense were conditions of existence. 
In his autobiography, My Life East and West, 
Hart makes clear that he regarded frontier exist- 
ence as the most natural and healthy, and the 
frontier code as a proper basis for universd 
morality. When the Harts returned East, Bill 
succumbed to an unaccountable urge to become 
an actor. From the early 1890's to 1914 he bam- 
stormed the country, eventually achieving the 
status of leading man to stars like Julia Arthu| 
and Modjeska. Most successful at first in Shake: | 
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arian roles, he eventually found his métier in 
a series of plays of Western life (“The Virginian,” 
“The Squaw Man’). 

By the time Hart entered films, the familiar 
attern of the Western film had been established 
by Tom Mix and “Broncho Billy” Anderson, and 
indeed appeared to have exhausted its initial 
popularity. To Hart, this theatrical version of the 
frontier appeared ridiculous and unreal. He 
would have none of it, and in the many two- 
reel films in which he appeared for Ince a new 
portrait of the frontier appeared, and a new pro- 
tagonist. 

Hart’s popularity was enormous. By 1917 he 
was a world-famous figure, commanding a salary 


| inferior only to those of Mary Pickford and Charlie 
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Chaplin. Despite Ince’s valuable supervision in 
the early stages of his career, there can be little 
doubt that William S. Hart created his famous 
character, the Good Bad Man, out of his own 
memories and experiences. 


THE TOLL GATE (1920) 

Produced by the William S. Hart Company for 
Paramount-Artcraft. Directed by Lambert Hillyer. 
Cast: Black Deering: William S. Hart; Mary Brown: 
Anna Q. Nilsson; Jordan: Joseph Singleton; Sheriff: 
Jack Richardson; “The Little Feller”: Richard Hend- 
rick. 


THE TOLL GATE represents an expansion, and 


cog a softening, of the typical Hart theme; as 


eature pictures grew longer, Hart found it increas- 
ingly difficult to adhere to that theme without intro- 
ducing a multiplication of incident which would 
detract from its driving simplicity. Nevertheless, this 
flm does typify the essentials of the character he 
created. 

Black Deering is an outlaw who in his own words 
“ain't never been any good.” Yet he warns a frontier 
post of an approaching Indian attack, and saves a 
child from drowning, both at the risk of his freedom 
and even his life. This behavior is admired by the 


-| Sheriff and other characters in the film: it represents, 


not a moral paradox, but a reflection of environ- 
mental conditions. Murder was not a major crime in 
the original West because rudimentary frontier justice, 
and even life itself, rested on quick trigger-fingers. 
But horse-stealing, claim-jumping, or consorting with 
the Indians as a “renegade” were despised because 
they were social crimes — direct threats to the com- 
munity. Thus it is in this film that Hart, the outlaw, 
is a sympathetic figure because he always supports 
the basic code. 





That the Good Bad Man was not only a sym- 
pathetic, but, a an admirable figure is a fact 
of even greater significance. The West was opened 
by men whose —a- in the face of hardship was 
matched by a boyish desire for adventure for its own 
sake. As the new country was developed, this latter 
quality became an anachronism, and soon only an 
outlaw could live what formerly was the normal life 
of all men on the frontier. In Hart’s films, the Good 
Bad Man was still a glamorous character. But b 

1910-20, he had to meet a tragic end. The Sheriff 
and other characters inside the film might admire him, 
but the morality of a now-settled country could not 
permit an outlaw to escape scot-free. 

Admiration for, as well as envy of, the glorified out- 
law has persisted into our own period among that 
section of the population which retains an adolescent 
point of view; the worship of the gangster is its most 
recent manifestation. But the moral revolution which 
took place after 1920 made the Hart films seem 
suddenly rather naive. Hart himself remained per- 
sonally popular, but exhibitors complained that his 
pictures were old-fashioned. Finally, Paramount asked 
Hart to relinquish control over the story and direction 
of his films, and to appear as a star in vehicles super- 
vised by others. 

Hart would not agree. He was aware of the differ- 
ence between the customary conception of the West 
and his own version of it; he rejected THE COV- 
ERED WAGON on the ground that corralling a 
wagon train in a blind box canyon in hostile Indian 
country or swimming bulls across a river with their 
neck yokes on were “errors that would make a 
Western man refuse to speak to his own brother.” 
What Hart failed to realize was that the new audi- 
ences of the 1920’s were no longer interested in the 
actualities of the old West. Paramount was firm, how- 
ever, and Hart allowed his contract to lapse. 


Probably no such pictures as William S. Hart’s 
will ever be produced again. The formula of 
today’s Western is nearly as stylized as that of 
Restoration comedy; its purpose is not to portray 
a way of life but to gratify the escape-impulse 
once served by dime novels and gas-light melo- 
drama. Films like THE TOLL GATE were not 
made primarily to gratify that impulse: they 
were produced by a man who understood the 
frontier code and was able to furnish it out in 
authentic detail. People of all sorts found them- 
selves unaccountably stirred by the conflict be- 
tween Hart’s behavior and his character. It was a 
conflict which they understood as a cultural in- 
heritance from the “wild, lost America” of the 
day before yesterday. 
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THE COVERED WAGON (1923) 

Produced by Famous Players-Lasky. Directed by 
James Cruze. Scenario by Jack Cunningham, adapted 
from the novel by Emerson Hough. Photographed b 
Karl Brown. Edited by Dorothy Arzner. Cast: Wi 
Banion: J. Warren Kerrigan; Molly Wingate: Lois 
Wilson; Sam Woodhull: Alan Hale; Mr. Wingate: 
Charles Ogle; Mrs. Wingate: Ethel Wales; Jackson: 
Ernest Torrence; Bridger: Tully Marshall; Kit Car- 
son: Guy Oliver; Jed Wingate: Johnny Fox. 

This glorified Western is deservedly famous. Except 
for NANOOK OF THE NORTH, it was the first 
“outdoor epic” of the screen. It stands in an im- 
portant line of succession in the history of the cinema. 
Deriving from THE BIRTH OF A NATION as well 
as from the standard Western films, it and THE 
BIRTH OF A NATION alike are ancestors of Soviet 
films such as POTEMKIN and TURKSIB. On the 
other hand, THE COVERED WAGON and NANOOK 
heralded as well the series of documentary films like 
GRASS and TABU. 

THE COVERED WAGON was made at a time 
when the American studios seemed obsessed with 
pseudo-cosmopolitan and pseudo-American drawing- 
room and dance-hall nonsensicalities, and before the 
influence of the German post-war directors had re- 
vitalized them. Here appeared an honestly and 
typically American film in which a ~; 4 impersonal 
theme superseded the usual narrowly human theme 


of amatory and financial success. Cruze utilized the 
power of the screen to conjure up mass emotion as 
an instrument for propaganda in its best sense. 

In THE COVERED WAGON, many functions of 
the cinema are combined. There is the element of 
actuality, such as occurs most commonly in topical 





or travel pictures, for real cattle swim a real river, 
mountains and skies and dust are authentic. There jg 
also the ability of the cinema to reconstruct past as 
well as to mirror present life, for this glimpse of 
American pioneer endeavor imitated the real thin 
as scrupulously as possible. The film was made in | 
natural locations, far from Hollywood and studiog, | 
The extra players who took part in it were non-pro. 
fessional actors, simple salient of Snake Va ey, 
Nevada, where all but the final sequences were made, 
Quite remarkably, most of the professional actors also 
preserve this same spirit of authenticity: Emest Tor. 
rence as Jackson, Tully Marshall as Bridger are whole. } 
heartedly “natural.” It is only the heroine and the| 
hero who suggest the film studio or wear palpable 
make-up. Each time ~~ obtrude, the story stands 
still, the technique is dulled and the interest of the 
spectator flags. 

The excellence of this picture was no accident, | 
Cruze himself had had considerable experience, at | 
first as a director of serial films, in the makin 4 
which he undoubtedly acquired his peculiar skill in 
handling exterior shots and moving his characters 
easily in them. Photographically, THE COVERED 
WAGON is remarkable, for this was taken before the 
days of panchromatic stock. Especially rich are the 
night-scenes at the fort before the Indian attack, and 
the shots of the livestock and wagons crossing the 
river. In both, the shots are timed and assembled | 
excitingly. The music, so important a factor in enhane- 
ing the emotional content of silent films, was, of 
course, arranged specially. Though the theme-song 
has often been abused, in this case it seems legitimate- 
ly introduced to add flavor and bind the whole epic | 
of territorial expansion into shape. | 


| 
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The Documentary Film: 


As soon as motion picture projection was per- 
fected in 1895, cameramen began to wander 
round the world, recording the face of the coun- 
tries they visited, and catching here and there a 
fragment of custom or pastime which gave brief 
insight into the lives of far-off peoples. Soon 
explorers and anthropologists also began to use 
the motion picture, and since about 1900 a movie 


| camera has been part of the standard equipment 
| of travelers. Even today travelogues and “interest” 


flms maintain a steady if minor place in the 
staple film program. The value of these records 
has depended largely on the skill and purpose of 
the photographer, but even more upon his con- 
ception of the powers of the motion picture itself. 


| From the first, people believed that film could 


reproduce the appearance of things, but until 
about twenty-five years ago it was thought that 
these records were of necessity superficial and 
largely insusceptible of manipulation. Even such 
serious films as H. G. Ponting’s 90° SOUTH 
(1910) were therefore content to move on the 
surface of things. 


Robert J. Flaherty: 


To Robert Flaherty a camera was at first merely 
one item in the equipment he carried during ex- 
peditions to the sub-Arctic in the years 1910-21. 
Son of a Canadian mineralogical explorer, 
Flaherty continued his father’s profession, redis- 
covering Belcher’s Islands in the Hudson Bay, 
traversing the desolate interior of the Ungava 
country, and occasionally visiting northern Labra- 
dor and Baffinland. After 1913 he filmed as he 
traveled, at first with no more than the desire to 
preserve a record of the Eskimo life he encoun- 
tered. But Flaherty, on several trips, had not only 
seen, but also had to share, the Eskimo’s winter 
hardships of hunger and cold. Soon he was film- 
ing not only as an observer of the Eskimos, but 
as an actual participant in the life which environ- 
ment forced upon them. Once when he persuaded 
his Eskimo friends to enact for him a difficult and 
dangerous walrus hunt, he succeeded in getting 
excellent material, but the negative was destroyed 





by fire, and it was not until 1921, when the 
walrus hunt and kindred feats were laboriously 
re-staged for his camera (most of the Eskimos of 
the eastern Hudson Bay region had now seen 
or heard of the Flaherty film and were anxious 
to participate in it) that Flaherty finished 
NANOOK OF THE NORTH, and began the 
even more difficult task of selling it to a dis- 
tributor. Few movie men were willing to handle 
this “educational” film, and Flaherty peddled it in 
vain for nearly a year. Finally Revillon Fréres, 
the furriers (who had financed the final version of 
the film as a public relations gesture) persuaded 
Pathé to accept NANOOK for distribution. In this 
roundabout way the first Flaherty film reached 
the screen. 


NANOOK OF THE NORTH (1922) 

Produced and directed by Robert J. Flaherty for 
Revillon Fréres. Editing and titles by Carl Stearns 
Clancy. 


NANOOK begins in the old “scenes-around-the- 
trading-post” manner, and many of its later sequences 
of hunting, fishing, and igloo-building are familiar 
travelogue material. But soon it is clear that both the 
approach and the presentation are new. The director's 
interest is no longer in the way the Eskimos looked, 
but in how they lived. That life, as Flaherty had seen 
it, consisted of an unremitting struggle against hunger 
and cold. Therefore he stresses those incidents which 
illustrate the struggle; as the film progresses, every 
scene is conflict — between Nanook and the walrus, 
Nanook and the seal, and finally, in the summatory 
coda which concludes the film, Nanook and the North. 

Second only to this factor of dramatic selection in 
giving NANOOK its emotional appeal is the insight 
with which Flaherty reveals the latte of an Eskimo 
family. In his definitive article, Flaherty (Cinema 
Quarterly, Autumn, 1932), John Grierson says: “The 
revelation of feelings, as I gathered it, was seldom, 
if ever, achieved by the staging of expressions. The 
camera was used much more intimately than usual, 
in the sense that it attended on action rather than 
had action presented to it. . . He (Flaherty) spoke 
almost mystically of the camera’s capacity for seeing 
beyond mortal eye to the inner qualities of things. 
With Fairbanks, he agrees that children and animals 
are the finest of all movie actors because they are 
spontaneous, but talks also of the movements in 
pases and craftsmen and hunters and priests as 

aving a special magic on the screen because time or 
tradition has worn them smooth. He might also add — 
though he would not—that his own capacity for 
moving the camera in appreciation of these movements 
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is an essential part of the magic. No man of cameras, 
to my inoaintan, can pan so curiously, or so be- 
wilderingly anticipate a fine gesture or expression.” 

These qualities made an immediate impact on film 
audiences: NANOOK was not only popular through- 
out the world, but acclaimed as a new and memorable 
kind of experience — education become drama, reality 
made as imaginative as fiction. “His (Flaherty’s) 
screen is not a stage to which the action of a story is 
brought, but rather a magical opening in the theatre 
wall, through which one may look out to the wide 
world” (ibid). Everyone wanted to see more of the 
world through this magical window, and soon Flaherty 
was sent by a Hollywood studio to Samoa to film 
“another NANOOK.” 


MOANA (1926) 

Produced by Robert J. Flaherty and Frances Hub- 
bard Flaherty for Famous Players-Lasky. Edited and 
titled by Julian Johnston. 

Flaherty was now a professional film producer, but 
his working methods remained uniquely his own. He 
chose the Samoan island of Safune Sat of its 
large cave with a spring of cold water, where he 
could develop his negative, and settled his family 
there — not because it necessarily takes long to make 
a film, but because understanding a country and its 
people may be a matter of years. 

The wisdom of using this method was soon proved. 
Flaherty had not really expected to make “another 
NANOOK” in Polynesia, but he did look for the ele- 
ments of conflict and struggle which his previous 
film had taught him were essential to the dramatiza- 
tion of real life. At first his search was long and 
fruitless, for Safune afforded no filmable fight for 
food and shelter. The Flahertys perforce decided that 
their picture must record “fa’a-Samoa,” the complex 
weave of custom, ceremony, and tabu which forms 
the social texture of Samoan life. And in thus ad- 
hering to the truth of the locale, Flaherty found his 
dramatic conflict after all, when he showed that 
Samoans, free from the painful struggle with nature, 
invented pain to demonstrate their manhood: the 
climax of MOANA is the ritual of the Tattoo. 

MOANA, one of the first pictures to be photo- 
graphed entirely on panchromatic stock, was Mailed 
by critics as a beauty-drenched poem. But it was not 
quite as popular as NANOOK; distributors com- 
plained that it was “hard to sell,” by which they 
meant, as Flaherty points out, that conventional sell- 
ing methods could not be applied to an unconven- 
tional film. At any rate, Flaherty now experienced 
increasing difficulties with his backers. He relinquished 
the direction of M.-G.-M.’s WHITE SHADOWS IN 
THE SOUTH SEAS to W. S. Van Dyke, and a pro- 
jected film of New Mexico was abandoned before it 
was well started. Eventually he found sympathetic 
sponsorship, but the gaps between his films have 
continued to be long. 
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Although the Flaherty films were from the firy 
hailed as educational, the picture of primitive life 
which they present has at no time been free from 
criticism. The explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson athe; 
sharply points out that NANOOK may have been q 
true picture of the way an Eskimo of a hundred 
years ago fed, clothed, and sheltered himself, byt 
that it had little to do with the contemporary aboz. 
gines who stay close to yore eat the white 
man’s food, and use guns to kill the animals whose 
pelts they sell. Similarly, Flaherty’s argument that 





Polynesians to prevent their race from going soft is 
doubtful anthropology. So it goes through the mor 
recent films: the spectator’s reaction to MAN OF | 
ARAN (1934) becomes complex when he leans | 
that the Aran Islands possess electric light, and ELE. 
PHANT BOY (1937) though made on actual location, | 


the Tattoo ceremony of MOANA was invented by the | 


is almost wholly in the spirit of the studio film. 

The British documentary film-makers, who at first 
hailed Flaherty as pioneer (John Grierson recalls that 
he first applied the word “documentary” in a review 
of MOANA), found themselves shortly criticizing his 
films for their lack of social direction. It was for a| 
while the fashion to damn Flaherty as a visionary, | 
a romantic. 

Time has altered the impeachment. It is true that 
Flaherty cares little for social or economic problems, 
that his films are usually re-enactments by primitive 
peoples of the customs of their fathers, and that even 
these reconstructions are highly idealized. But| 
Flaherty’s superb technique of camera observation, 
his method of digging himself into a locale until 
he knows it, his ability to “provide his people with 
the real situations which engaged their affections” 
are now safely embedded in general documentary film 
practice. And if his films do not, like recent docv- 
mentaries, struggle toward the future, but rather 
point the way of escape into a past he loves, they 
perform this sometimes precious function with a 
magical sureness to which no other film director has 
ever pretended. 


Cooper and Schoedsack: 

Merian C. Cooper and Ernest B. Schoedsack have 
probably given more pleasure to the armchait 
traveler than any other producer of films except 
Flaherty. Although they probably admired and 
imitated the technique of NANOOK OF THE 
NORTH, their approach to film-making differed 
radically from Flaherty’s; Cooper and Schoedsack 
were adventurers attracted by the unknown. The 
friendship of the two men, and their eventud 
partnership in film-making, was founded on 4 
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mutual interest in the strange, the dangerous, 
and the unvisited which was kindled during the 
frst World War. Schoedsack was originally a 
cameraman for Mack Sennett who made a repu- 
tation during the War for camera records of 
infantry action under heavy shell fire. In 1919, 
he went to Poland with the Red Cross Photo- 
graphic Department and there struck up an ac- 
quaintance with Cooper, recently a captain of 
aviation in France and at that moment a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Russo-Polish War. When 
peace finally came to Europe, the two separated 
util Cooper, armed with funds and an idea, 
summoned Schoedsack to meet him in Turkey. The 
funds were privately supplied: the idea had to do 
with the making of a film in Turkish Kurdistan; 
the result was GRASS. 


GRASS (1925) 

Recorded for the screen by Merian C. Cooper and 
Emest B. Schoedsack, with Marguerite Harrison. Re- 
leased through Paramount Pictures. Edited and titled 
by Terry Ramsaye and Richard P. Carver. 


When GRASS was made, most travel films dis- 

nsed with any structure more complex than chrono- 
Lgical continuity and the roughly consistent follow- 
ing-out of a preordained route, usually shown in the 
frst shot as an animated map. GRASS is at first 
equally conventional: a change in plans made it nec- 
essary to film the tribes of central Persia rather than 
those of Kurdistan, but though the picture does not 
really begin until Persia is oft A the directors 
display nearly as much interest in photographing 
events along the route through Turkey (with their 
intemal Mrs. Harrison, as a sort of star) as 
in the more important material that follows. But the 
dramatic impact of that material would not be denied. 
When 50,000 Baktyari tribesmen float and swim 
their flocks across a treacherous river or toil over a 
twelve-thousand-foot mountain range, the film sud- 
denly enlarges to epic scale. Though the camerawork 
lacks Flaherty’s skillful and penetrating analysis, 
though the construction seems abrupt and episodic 
today, GRASS embodies the drama of conflict be- 
tween man and nature, the suspense which derives 
from the spectacle of thousands of people driving 
through terrific obstacles toward an apparently in- 
accessible goal. Romantically seeking far-away thrills, 
Cooper and Schoedsack ee | actually produced a dra- 
document of the pastoral stage of man’s struggle 
to live. 

Though most of the drama lay inherent in the 
material rather than in the treatment, Cooper and 
Schoedsack were rightly acclaimed for an achieve- 








ment which, considered in terms of courage and en- 
durance, is most impressive. GRASS was Bought for 
distribution by Paramount, and geographers and eth- 
nologists rushed into print to spread its fame. The 
picture was a great succés destime, something of a 
popular success too —and inevitably it sent the pro- 
ducers to Hollywood seeking finance for a new film 
of far places. 


CHANG (1927) 

Produced by Famous Players-Lasky. Written and 
directed by Merian C. Cooper and Ernest B. Schoed- 
sack. Photographed by Ernest B. Schoedsack. Titles 
by Achmed Abdullah. 


It was Jesse L. Lasky (whose foresight had sent 
Flaherty to Samoa) who gave Cooper and Schoed- 
sack their next chance to let the wilderness speak 
with its own voice. This time the directors were 
determined to produce consciously the dramatic con- 
flict between man and nature which GRASS had 
captured accidentally. After some deliberation they 
chose as their next mise-en-scéne the Siamese jungle, 
where tigers yearly kill ee numbers of the population. 
CHANG, as it emerged, centered wholl around 
the struggle of one small family with the hostile 
animals of the surrounding jungle. The picture has 
been divested of every other interest; there are none 
of the usual corroborative incidentals, no interpolated 
scenes of village life to bolster up “authenticity.” But 
if Siamese social life seems distant from the camera in 
CHANG, the wild animals are uncomfortably close. 
Even with telescopic lenses and automatic cameras, 
Schoedsack had to risk life and limb a dozen times to 
secure these extraordinary shots of charging tigers, 
pouncing leopards, elephants on the rampage. 

Cooper and Schoedsack called their film “a melo- 
drama with man, the jungle, and wild animals as its 
cast,” and it was this narrative interest which gave it 
greater appeal than the more sober travel films like 
Marc Allegret’s and André Gide’s VOYAGE AU 
CONGO or Léon Poirier’s LA CROISIERE NOIRE 
(both 1926). This charming family and their animal 
friends and enemies were irresistible; audiences felt 
they were actually in the jungle. CHANG became the 
most successful of all travel films. 

It was hard to follow up such a triumph. Cooper 
and Schoedsack traveled to the Sudan to shoot back- 
ground material for THE FOUR FEATHERS 
(1929), but Paramount finished the film as a part- 
talkie and it was no better than most of its hybrid 
kind. RANGO (1931) was fresher and more authen- 
tic but it followed the pattern of Frank Buck’s and 
Martin Johnson’s wild-animal thrillers. After that, 
Cooper and Schoedsack settled down separately in 
Hollywood to make films. None of their more recent 

roductions, not even the amusingly horrendous 
KING KONG (1933) has achieved the distinction of 
GRASS and CHANG. 
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Von Stroheim and Realism: 


“This Austrian, sometime soldier and sometime 
everything — a wrapper of bundles at seven dol- 
lars a week, a bad singer in a German rathskeller, 
a flypaper salesman, a deputy sheriff, a track 
walker while learning to speak English in America, 
a dish-washer, a life-guard, a riding master, an 
extra player in films—is one of the most domi- 
nating individuals in the screen world.” Thus 
Jim Tully described Erich von Stroheim in 1926. 
He was then beginning THE WEDDING 
MARCH for Paramount, his last important pro- 
duction. If this and his other films suggest that he 
had enjoyed a glamorous youth in Vienna, his 
harsher American experiences are responsib!e 
for the film often called “Stroheim’s masterpiece 
of realism,” GREED. 

Von Stroheim gained his first film experience 
as actor, assistant director and art director under 
D. W. Griffith, graduating from extra-player to 
the role of the Pharisee in the Judean sequences 
of INTOLERANCE. Later when war-time brought 
him into demand to play brutal Prussian officers, 
Griffith hired him to supervise military detail 
and to play yet another Prussian officer in 
HEARTS OF THE WORLD. Under this master 
he learned artistic integrity as well as film making. 
In 1919, von Stroheim convinced Carl Laemmle 
of Universal that an original story of his would 
make a successful film if he were allowed full 
control over its production. This film, BLIND 
HUSBANDS, in which von Stroheim also played 
the chief role, was released against the protests 
of Laemmle’s advisers, yet it made enough money 
for Laemmle to confide another modestly bud- 
geted picture, THE DEVIL’S PASSKEY (1920), 
to von Stroheim. Then he was given unlimited 
funds to make FOOLISH WIVES (1921). Uni- 
versal widely publicized von Stroheim on the 
one hand as an actor, “the man you love to hate,” 
and on the other as a director who spent almost 
legendary sums of money. FOOLISH WIVES, 
which had cost $1,000,000 grossed only $800,000: 
the director was the first to be struck in an 
economy clean-up at Universal, and the unfinished 
film on which he was then working, MERRY-GO- 
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ROUND, was given to a thriftier director. Metro 
then invited him to make any subject he wished 
for them. At that time he wrote, “it is possible 
to tell a great story in motion pictures in such a 
way that the spectator . . . will come to believe 
that what he is looking at is real. . . . Even so 
Dickens and de Maupassant and Zola and Frank 
Norris catch and reflect life in their novels. There 
must be more of this realism on the screen. It is 
my humble ambition to furnish some of it. It 1s 
with that idea that I am producing Frank Norris’ 
story, McTeague.” 


GREED (1923-24) 

Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Written and 
directed by Erich von Stroheim. Edited by June 
Mathis. Photography by Ben Reynolds, William Dan. 
iels, Ernest Schoedsack. Cast: McTeague: Gibson 
Gowland; His Mother: Tempe Piggott; Marcus: Jean 
Hersholt; Trina Sieppe: Zasu Pitts; Trina’s Father: 
Chester Conklin; Trina’s Mother: Sylvia Ashton; 
Selina: Joan Standing; August: Austin Jewell; The 
Sieppe Twins: Oscar and Otto Gottell; Maria: Dale 
Fuller. 


Eight years before, while von Stroheim was a movie 
extra, he had come upon this Norris novel and de- 
termined to make a film of it some day. (The novel 
was, at that time, adapted for the screen as LIFE’S 
WHIRLPOOL (1915) with Fania Marinoff and Hol- 
brook Blinn.) When his chance came, von Stroheim 
insisted upon adapting the cumulative structure of 
the novel by including its every detail and “filming 
every scene against its original background and not 
against studio-made imitations, no matter how per- 
fect they might be. In sharp contrast to the great 
majority of contemporary screen plays, not one single 
scene was produced or filmed in the studio!” What 
is more, GREED, even in its shortened version, gives 
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evidence of being an utterly faithful transcription of | 


the intent of the novel, as moralizing and clear in its 
purpose as the strongest of aon films. This 
purpose, to demonstrate the dehumanizing influence 
of money, is projected with all the richness of Norris's 
realistic technique. Paul Rotha, in The Film Till Now 
draws attention to the fine cinematic and psycholog- 
ical use made of significant details, related to the past 
with Griffith’s. BROKEN BLOSSOMS and _ finding 
followers in von Sternberg and Pabst. The atten- 
tion to character development often produced an 
intensity that sey ge approached caricature. The 
a hy was by cameramen whom von Stroheim 
ad sae through three earlier films of sharp reality. 
The absence of any idealized character, he com- 
plete lack of any extenuating circumstances and the 
amount of time and money spent (whole houses and 
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blocks were purchased for use as as walls were 
knocked out to make the lighting and photography of 
the interiors possible) created a film which discour- 
aged and frightened its producers. Von Stroheim re- 


+ duced his finished print of thirty reels to twenty reels, 


and proposed releasing it in two parts, but 
McTEAGUE was taken from him and given to June 
Mathis, who edited and cut it into a neat ten reels, 
called GREED, in which version it was finally 
released. 

When first shown in America, the film was attacked 
both by idealists and by moralists as being unwhole- 
some, and the public instinctively avoided it, making 
it probably the greatest box-office failure in American 
flm history. Abroad it was almost as unpopular as 
in the United States, despite its exotic backgrounds, 
but it strongly attracted film critics and theorists upon 
whom it exerted as much influence as THE CAB- 
INET OF DR. CALIGARI. At a Berlin premiere, 
GREED achieved fresh notoriety by causing a riot, 
created in part by von Stroheim’s extreme unpopular- 
ity in Germany because of his war-time film charac- 
terizations. 

The original McTEAGUE was an experimental 
flm. Von Stroheim attempted to extend the existin 
range of film expression and arrived at a more aci 
social reality than has been achieved outside of cer- 
tain documentary films. Judging from stills of the 
complete film, he also employed deliberately fantastic 
episodes in contrast to the grim reality of the rest of 
the film. Originally, tinting was used throughout for 
gold, gold teeth, brass beds, gilt frames and the can- 
ary. The theme of money-gold-money was thus per- 
sistently reiterated. This tinting is absent from Mu- 
seum prints, made from the negative which, despite 
all legends to the contrary, reposes safely in the 
archives of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


THE BIG PARADE (1925) 


Produced by Metro-Goldwyn. Directed by King 
Vidor, after an original story by Laurence Stallings. 
Photography by John Arnold. Cast: Jim Apperson: 
John Gilbert; Melisande: Renee Adoree; Bull. Tom 
O’Brien; Slim: Karl Dane; Mr. Apperson: Hobart 
Bosworth. 


THE BIG PARADE, made in 1925, was synchro- 
nized for sound and reissued six years later. In the 
interval, the first World War had been rediscovered 
by the novel, the theatre, and the movies; but to 
think of King Vidor’s film as a product of this redis- 
covery is unfair to his rather painstaking originality. 
Although the Maxwell Anderson-Laurence Stallings 
play, “What Price Glory,” had brought down the cur- 
tain in 1924 on some of the wildest applause known 
to Broadway, war literature in 1926 did not yet con- 
tain the work of Remarque, Ackerley, Sherriff, Zweig. 
Farewell to Arms and Robert Graves’ Goodbye to 





All That were four years away; Edmund Blunden’s 
Undertones of War was three. And C. E. Montague’s 
Disenchantment (1922) was a lone disillusion, not 
yet a fashion. 

Most movies of the war up to this time can be 
filed away somewhere between musical comedy pa- 
triotism and the dime novel. Through its first ew 
thousand feet THE BIG PARADE moves blusteringly 
amidst a reflection of this sentimental attitude. In 
fact the hackneyed and melodramatic recipe for war 
films was seldom called in question until Pabst point- 
edly ignored it in WESTFRONT 1918 (made in 
1930). 


THE BIG PARADE, too, might have been little 
better but for the practical hunch of Irving Thalberg, 
the producer, that the battle scenes could be profit- 
ably lengthened. He asked Vidor to go a and 
shoot some more war. Evidently Vidor appreciated 
that nothing in war is so dramatic as military strategy, 
which constantly has to sacrifice the very lives it is 
intelligently trying to conserve. He examined an im- 
mense amount of newsreel, Signal Corps records, and 
American propaganda film. He noticed there was a 
characteristic pace of men moving into action. One 
discovery is enough to give THE BIG PARADE a 
distinction of its own. It was that in making contact 
with the enemy, the activity seems —to the soldiers 
engaged in it — brisk at the start, and then slows down 
as the tension grows. 

This casual discovery of Vidor’s is familiar to neu- 
rologists as a disturbance of the time sense. The pro- 
cess of ti into battle is not unique deangh it 
greatly intensifies feelings common enough to any- 
body who possesses a driver’s license. Action seems 
brisk when it starts from rest, slowing down as it 
becomes familiar; top speed is difficult to estimate at 
all. This final stage Vidor has translated by swift, 
broken shots of men gathering like magic from shell- 
holes, pouring over the cot in fleet-footed waves. 
This is truly enough the way it feels though it is not 
a fact, as anyone can testify who has watched a mili- 
tary engagement and found its climax to be, com- 
pared to the convention of movie make-believe, in- 
tolerably slow and haphazard. 

Vidor has also managed to suggest, with startling 
success, the second stage or slowing down. The long 
march through the woods succeeds in imitating the 
communal pace as it declines and intensifies into what 
has been called “the ultimate loneliness of contact.” 
This loneliness is not actual, but grows from a state 
of depression intense enough to obliterate the sense 
of time. Most infantrymen will insist, however, it is 
an absolute experience, for although friends are onl 
a helping hand away, that hand may never be pine | 
since the line must keep its broken order and un- 
broken pace. 

At this interval of time, the disparity between the 
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fighting scenes and the rest of the film is disturbingly 
sharp. It may be that in the intervening years the 
methods for dramatizing the clichés of love-making 
have been developed through much more adroit 
detail, while the realistic observation of war—at 
least in the studios —has been telescoped with in- 
creasing glibness. Consequently, the love-making and 
heroics in THE BIG PARADE appear to come out 
of musical comedy, but there is no doubt the war 
scenes came out of Vidor. He has described his own 
intentions disarmingly enough in these words: “A 
man walks through the war and looks at it, neither 
a pacifist nor a soldier, he simply goes through and 
has a look and is pulled into these experiences.” 


Comedy: 


In screen comedy an element of the fantastic 
or grotesque soon appeared. It took advantage 
of the camera’s ability to represent the impossible, 
and was clearly akin at once to the dream and to 
the magician’s or conjuror’s repertory. Many film 
comedies utilize this factor and if the principal 
characters usually resemble clowns (Chaplin’s 
costume and white face, Lloyd’s glasses and acro- 
bacy, Keaton’s bewilderment and solemnity), their 
adventures are as likely to be fantastic as farcical. 

During the 1920’s most of the great clowns 
who had been developed in the school of the 
two-reel comedy, many of them under Sennett, 
now moved on to the feature film. Outstanding 
were Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton, Harry Lang- 
don, Raymond Griffith, and, of course, Charlie 
Chaplin. 


HIGH AND DIZZY (1920) 

Produced and directed by Hal Roach. Cast: The 
Boy: Harold Lloyd; His Friend: Roy Brooks; The 
Girl: Mildred Davis; Her Father: Wallace Howe. 


Harold Lloyd made his screen debut with the 
Edison Company as a Yaqui Indian in 1913, but 
shortly afterwards was persuaded by Hal Roach to 
attempt low comedy. Known first as “Willie Work,” 
then as “Lonesome Luke,” he frankly imitated Chap- 
lin until in 1917 he hit upon his own individual make- 
up with glasses. In HIGH AND DIZZY the comedian 
was still in process of transition from the romping 
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inconsequence of slapstick to the thought-out gags of 
his longer pictures, the best remembered of which 
SAFETY LAST (1923), was built around a situatigg 
borrowed from HIGH AND DIZZY. 


THE FRESHMAN (1925) 

Produced by Pathé. Directed by Sam Taylor and 
Fred Newmeyer. Cast: Harold Lloyd, Jobyna Ralston 
and others. 


The Lloyd character, a typical American county 
boy, struggles eagerly to adapt himself to circum. 
stances more complex and more sophisticated than } 
are natural to him. He is always successful in the end, 
but comedy arises from situations which reveal how} 
difficult this adaptation is. There is no tragedy in the 
Lloyd films, but there is some pathos and a singularly 
warm-hearted understanding of the secret ambitions of} 
ordinary people. In THE FRESHMAN, the Lloyd}. 
motif is worked out with especial perfection, and it} 
satire on undergraduate ambition remains as fresh} 
as it is goodnatured. 


THE NAVIGATOR (1924) 

Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by 
Donald Crisp and Buster Keaton. Scenario and gag: 
by Jean C. Havez, Joseph A. Mitchell and ly 
Bruckman. Cast: The Young Millionaire: Buste 
Keaton; The Young Millionairess: Kathryn Maguire; 
Her Father: Frederick Vroom; Native Chief: Noble 
Johnson. 





' 

Joseph Francis Keaton was born in 1896, the child 
of vaudeville acrobats known as “The Two Keatons.’ 
His father taught him very early to take a fall with- 
out injury and never to smile while performing: a 
a member of the rechristened “The Three Keatons 
he became a veteran trouper before he was in a 
teens. In How I Broke Into the Movies he has pro} 
vided quaint reminiscences of meeting Sarah Bem-| 
hardt and Lily Langtry backstage at that time. | 

In 1917 Joseph M. Schenck engaged Keaton at $4(! 
a week to appear in two-reel comedies and, excep 
for two years spent in the army, he made film 
steadily thereafter. THE THREE AGES (1923) wa; 
his first full-length comedy. 

In contrast to the character that Lloyd created) 
Keaton would resemble the classic simpleton of lee 
end and fairy story were it not for a quality in his) 
which might be described as metaphysical madnes| 
As the art historian Erwin Panofsky has pointed “ 
he is imperturbably serious, inscrutable and stubbom, 
and acts under the impulse of an irresistible powel 
comparable only to the mysterious urge that caus 
birds to migrate or avalanches to come crash 
down. That this impulse is generally focussed on ‘) 
girl (of no particular attractions) matters as ltt 
as the fact that Don Quixote performs his exploit) 
for the sake of Dulcinea: it is not by accident thi! 
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the only kiss in THE NAVIGATOR is applied to the 
thick glass shield of a diver’s helmet. Thus Keaton 
moves in the mechanized world of today like the 
inhabitant of another planet. He gazes with frozen 
bewilderment at a nightmare reality. Inventions and 
contrivances like deck-chairs and railroad engines 
seem insuperably animate to him, in the same meas- 
ure as human beings become impersonal. Without 
friends or relatives, he is generally incapable of asso- 
cating with his fellow-beings on a “human” basis, 
but mechanical devices, though often inimical to him, 
are, on the other hand, the only “beings” which can 
“understand’ him. They are the real “co-stars” in his 
flms (the big liner in THE NAVIGATOR, a pre- 
historic railroad engine in THE GENERAL): and 
while they often introduce an element of confusion or 
positive terror, as in the scene where a self-started 
gramophone plays “Sailor, beware,” or in the ma- 
cabre opening of the twenty doors of twenty unin- 
habited staterooms, there is, on the other hand, the 





unforgettable moment when Keaton, by a tender tap, 
expresses his gratitude to a little cannon which, in 
the very nick of time, has decided to kill his enemy. 
He always wins in the end: not, like Chaplin, by ro- 
sniially escaping from the world of machinery into 
a realm of human freedom, but, on the contrary, b 

fatalistically throwing his humanity into the whirl. 
pool of mechanical forces. He is a hero by the grace 
of Un-reason and Un-feelingness, and in this respect 
a very modern hero indeed. The “plot” of THE NAV- 
IGATOR is particularly amusing in that it restates 
the problem of Robinson Crusoe with an inverted 
sign, so to speak; where Robinson Crusoe, on a de- 
serted island, has to create the rudiments of civiliza- 
tion, Keaton, finding himself and his girl marooned 
in an over-technicalized environment, has to create 
the rudiments of natural existence: Robinson Crusoe 
cannot boil an egg because he has neither fire nor 
kettle — Keaton cannot boil an egg because the avail- 
able apparatus is only fit for boiling three hundred. 













The Film in France: 


By 1914 a critical approach to the film in France, 
and an emphasis on the advance-guard film, had 
both been determined in part by men from out- 
side the cinema — men able to extend their en- 
thusiasm for what was new and _ untraditional 
in the older arts to include a special interest 
in the new art of the cinema. In France, if no- 
where else, the aesthetes exercised a real influence 
on the film, and the cinema very early became 
a field to which young men of promise might 
unashamedly turn for self-expression. 


JUVE vs. FANTOMAS 


(JUVE CONTRE FANTOMAS) (1913) 

Produced by Etablissements Gaumont. Directed by 
Louis Feuillade, after a novel by Pierre Souvestre and 
Marcel Allain. Cast: Fantomas: René Navarre; Inspec- 
tor Juve: M. Bréon; Fandor: Georges Melchior; Lady 
Beltham: Renée Carl; Josephine: Yvette Andreyor. 


Detective-adventure films were already in vogue 
in France when FANTOMAS appeared in May 1913, 
but it was much longer than any of the successors to 
the one-reel NICK CARTER series put out by Eclair 
in 1908, and six months earlier than the American 
serial, THE ADVENTURES OF KATHLYN. 

Louis Feuillade (1872-1925), director of all the 
FANTOMAS films, of which this is the second, was 
a journalist who entered films as a scenarist for Gau- 
mont in 1906. At a time when the French film was 
half-suffocated by its attempts to ape the theatre, 
Feuillade approached the medium as freely as if 
the stage had never existed, hurled his characters 
about the streets of Paris as recklessly as Zecca in 
THE RUNAWAY HORSE, flung the maximum of 
action and of sensation at his audiences. As a result, 
there is something stimulating, crazy and dream-like 
but essentially cinematic about his work. He cuts his 
film ruthlessly but imaginatively: We see a cab arrive 
at Juve’s house, we see a python enter Juve’s bed- 
room window, we see the python exit, we see a cab 
drive off — and we know, absolutely, that the python 
both arrived and departed in the taxi. We are actually 
shown nothing of the sort. 

These films caught the attention of Guillaume 
Apollinaire: the younger generation was beginning to 
take the cinema seriously. In the advance-guard 
review, Soirées de Paris for 1914, side by side with 
Imagist poems and reproductions of the latest work 
of Léger and Vlaminck, Fantomas’ exploits are re- 
counted by Maurice Raynal, author of Modern French 
Painters. 
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From the close of the first World War until his 
death in 1924, Louis Delluc was the most proni- 
nent figure in the French cinema. Wittily exposing 
the philistinism of film makers and audiences, 
passionately championing le film pur against the 
theatrical tradition of the Film d'Art, Dellue 
strove in his criticism to create an_ intelligent 
appreciation for the new art of the motion picture, 
and in his films to supply that appreciation with 
concrete illustration of cinematic principles. Op 
the whole, his writing: exerted wider and more 
beneficial influence than his films which, despite 
rejection of the Film d’Art, were none the less 
steeped in literary tradition. 


FIEVRE (1921) 

Produced by Alhambra Film. Written and directed 
by Louis Delluc. Cast: Eve Francis, Gaston Modot, 
Leén Moussinac, Elena Sagrary, Edmund Van Daele, 


FIEVRE, Delluc’s most important film, was writ- 
ten especially for the screen, but it has the flavor of 
fin-de-siécle literature: Jean Laurin, Prosper Mer. 
rimée, Pierre Louys, and even Chekhov are among the 
influences easily discernible in the pessimistic yet u- 
consciously romantic study of low life, recalling the 
early plays of Eugene O’Neill. For the time, however, 
Delluc’s technique was exceptionally cinematic. He 
continually uses disjunctive editing, which he leamed 
from Griffth and Ince, to interrupt the narrative and 
bring us back to the milieu, to remind us that this 
small story of passion and jealousy and murder is but 
an accident born of circumstance: Every habitué od 
this café is a potential growing-point ‘tor a_ similar 
drama; it is the waterfront itself which hatches out 
these brief encounters, these meaningless victories 
and defeats. 

The structure and camerawork of the brilliant scene 
of the arrival of the sailors and their introductions to 


the girls of the street is the very stuff of film, but] 


other incidents are not so appropriate to the medium. 
The artificial flower for which the Oriental so ur 
convincingly yearns has a fixed meaning, it is 4 
hieroglyph for Beauty; despite his keen understand- 
ing and appreciation of primitive American ani 
French films, Delluc still presents objects as literary 
symbols rather than as affective factors which rous 
ideas and sentiments by their very appearance on the 
screen. 

FIEVRE could only have been produced in th 
= world, when men like Delluc shuttled 
etween disillusionment and the excited feeling thi 
discoveries in psychology and anthropology wet 
ushering in a wale new era in human affairs. Thi 


first avant-garde movement in France (the secon 
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was led by René Clair, Cavalcanti and Man Ray, and 
derived from painting rather than literature) did not 
survive, and Delluc’s <4 died with it, the good with 
the bad. Aside from Clair’s comedies, such sharp and 
discreet cutting as is found in FIEVRE was seldom 
geen again in the French film which, by imperceptible 
degrees, has returned to a dependence upon acting 
oF te the talkies, upon dialogue. Only in one sense 
was FIEVRE a prophecy. The film’s air of disen- 
chantment, its interest in the exotic, its longing for 
escape from an over-civilized world, anticipate the 
subject and mood of QUAI DE BRUMES, UN CAR- 
NET DE BAL, HOTEL DU NORD, and half a 
dozen other films of the French revival of 1935-39. 


After Delluc, the influence of Swedish films 
and of American films (particularly those of 
Thomas Ince), and the influx of Russian emigrés 
| all importantly affected the course of the French 
silent film. Equally important was the work of the 
French advance-guard film makers. 

In France, the impulse to analyze and explore 
the film medium led amateurs and professionals 
alike to undertake many experiments. Moreover, 
there was a tendency in France for commercial 
firms to encourage innovations and for individuals 
outside the industry to finance independent pro- 
duction. The experimental school of films which 
thus arose offers much of interest to the student, 
though the films themselves, made for small 
selective audiences, enjoy only a restricted circu- 
lation. As Paul Rotha wrote, these French advance- 
guard films “are a testing ground . . . they are 
continually suggestive of new ideas, new shapes 
and angles, that may be of significance to the 
cinema proper.” True, there are among these 
flms some that are formless or trivial, and many 


that abuse technical devices such as soft-focus 


photography, but others, full of vitality and 
invention, usefully suggest that at no stage have 
all the resources of the cinema been fully explored. 


THE SMILING MADAME BEUDET (1922) 

Produced by Vandal-Delac-Aubert. Directed by 
Germaine Dulac, from the play by André Obey and 
Denys Amiel. Photography by A. Morrin. Cast: 
Madame Beudet: Germaine Dermoz; M. Beudet: Alex- 
andre Arquilliére; Madame Lebas: Madeleine Guitty; 
M. Lebas: Jean d’Yd. 


Madame Dulac was already an experienced director 
when, in collaboration with Louis Delluc, she made 








LA FETE ESPAGNOLE in 1919. Delluc exercised 
considerable influence on the development of the 
French film after the war, both as a director and 
through the medium of his books and his original 
scenarios. He fathered a whole succession of psycho- 
logical screen-dramas, of which this is an early ex- 
ample. Madame Dulac’s direction of the film is both 
sensitive and bold. If her use of slow-motion photog- 
raphy and trick-work is somewhat excessive, never- 
theless she succeeded with what was, at the time, 
signal originality in expressing by pictorial means the 
atmosphere and implications of André Obey’s study 
of domestic conflicts. 


BALLET MECHANIQUE (1924) 
Produced and directed by Fernand Léger. 


Among modern painters who at various times have 
been attracted to the film as a medium for expression 
are Léopold Survage (1912-14), Viking Eggeling 
(1919-20), Francis Picabia, who wrote the scenario for 
René Clair’s ENTR’ACTE (1924), and Fernand Léger. 
Whereas Survage had designed, and Eggeling had 
both designed and executed film cartoons of purely 
abstract designs, BALLET MECANIQUE pl sm a 
minimum of drawn or painted geometrical forms and 
a preponderant amount of photographic images. Even 
in the repeated scenes of the woman mounting the 
steps, it nevertheless remains abstract, since the human 
figure is used exactly like the saucepan-lids and egg- 
beaters, as an object in motion in a rhythmical com- 
position. For this film George Antheil prepared special 
music to be played on a pianola. 


MENILMONTANT (1924-25) 

Produced and directed by Dmitri Kirsanov. Photog- 
raphy by Léonce Crouan and Dmitri Kirsanov. Cast: 
Younger Sister: Nadia Sibirskaya; Older Sister: Yo- 
lande Beaulieu. 


Made at a minimum of expense and with poor 
equipment by a young Russian emigré who had pre- 
viously been a violinist in a movie theatre in Paris, 
this is one of the most remarkable of amateur films. 
Kirsanov’s direction generally, his use of poetic 
imagery, his free — and — above all —the per- 
formance of Nadia Sibirskaya in the main role, entitle 
the picture to all the praise it elicited from European 
critics. 


The Films of René Clair: 


René Clair began his career as a journalist, became 
a film actor, appeared in several films by Louis 
Feuillade and one by the Russian emigré, Prota- 
zanov, before he was made assistant director to 
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Baroncelli. When he undertook his first indepen- 
dent film it was with the conviction that the French 
cinema had taken a wrong direction around 1907, 
and that the remedy was to turn back again for 
inspiration to its humble but pure beginnings, 
to the films of Méliés and Zecca, and — above all 
—to playfulness, movement and unreality. 


THE CRAZY RAY (PARIS QUI DORT) (1922-23) 


Produced by A. G. C. Directed by René Clair. 
Cast: Night Watchman at the Eiffel Tower: Henri 
Rollan; The Pilot: Albert Préjean; Hesta: Madeleine 
Rodrigues; The Thief: Marcel Vallée; The Detective: 
Pré fils; The Merchant: M. Stacquet; The Inventor’s 
Daughter: Myla Seller. 


PARIS QUI DORT was made with little money 
and under difficulties: it too is in a sense an amateur 
film. Though it cannot be compared with THE 
ITALIAN STRAW HAT or LE MILLION, it remains 
a film of abiding interest. The choice of subject em- 
we his deliberate return to early French sources, 
or Emile Cohl in 1907 had produced MONSIEUR 
STOP, about a scientist who discovered how to arrest 
motion, while the early ONESIME HORLOGER told 
of a young man eager to come into an inheritance 
who discovered how to speed-up life. The frank use 
of familiar exteriors th not only Feuillade but 
Zecca: though only Clair thought of using the Eiffel 
Tower as his setting. And, throughout the film, he 
continues to express his conviction that “the function 
of the cinema is to teach us to look.” His wit and his 
best situations alike are wholly visual, though they 
may have emotional, even literary overtones. Finally, 
the film’s delight in observations of human behavior 
(note the two sandwichmen trying to pick up a bank- 
note) betrays Clair’s admiration for that pupil of 
Mack Sennett’s whose pupil Clair himself avowedly 
was — Charles Chaplin. 


THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT (1927) 


Produced by Albatros. Directed by René Clair, from 
the play by Eugene Labiche and Marc Michel. 
Photography by Nicholas Roudakoff and Maurice Des- 
fassiaux. Design by Lazare Meerson. Cast: The Bride- 
groom: Albert Préjean; The Bride: Marise Maia; The 
Officer: Vital Geymond; The Married Woman: Olga 
Tschekowa; The Bride’s Uncle: Paul Ollivier; The 
Husband: Jim Gerald; The Bride’s Father: Yvonneck; 
The Aunt: Alice Tissot; The Man with the Necktie: 
Bondi; The Man with the Glove: Pré fils; The Valet: 
Alexandrov; The Customer: Valentine Tessier; The 
Mayor: Volbert. 


When Henri Bergson selected “Un Chapeau de Paille 
d'Italie” to illustrate his theory of the comic in situa- 
tions, he referred to a light comedy of the 19th 
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century which for a variety of reasons enjoyed up. 
usual vitality. Since its initial appearance in 1851, th 
play has been a standby of ” essional and amatey 
alike: its last notable revival in this country was ip 
1936, when Orson Welles staged it for the Feder 
Theatre Project as “Horse Eats Hat.” 

For René Clair, however, the Labiche comedy had 
a particular appeal. It was not so much that it 
irreverence delighted him, or its unflagging pace, or its 
sharply delineated characters. Clair had already clam. 
ored for a return to the primitive in films. In THE 
ITALIAN STRAW HAT he was able to make , 


picture staged and costumed in the period of the } 


cinema’s birth which even looked as though it had 
actually been filmed in 1895. Studio-produced though 
most of the exteriors are, scene after scene oie 
ingly and brilliantly captures the very atmosphere and 
flavor of pictures taken thirty years earlier, when the 
Lumiére employees walked out of their factory a 
lunch-time and were eternally caught and recorded 
by the motion picture in a sunlit moment of time} 
Here the casual pedestrians and onlookers, who are 
seen watching e harrassed bridal party arrive 
or depart from City Hall or home, seem to have 
stepped straight out of older films, while even the 
= dogs which — into almost all early 
productions now put in a faithful appearance again. 
There is more than a glimpse of Madame Lumiere’ 
bodice; and many a hint of old Zecca’s FUN AFTER 
THE WEDDING. 

For the admirable scenic design and costumes] 
credit must be given to the late Lazare Meerson| 
(Clair, like Chaplin, is content with the simplest and 
cheapest sets so long as they get their point across). 
Credit, too, belongs to a new influence in French film 





generally, that of the emigré Russians. Clair had} 


made his film debut in Protazanov’s Le SENS DE 
LA MORT. Now in another member of the Russian 
colony he met a sympathetic producer — Alexander 
Kamenka, who gave not only Clair but Jean Renoir, 
Marcel L’Herbier and Jacques Feyder opportunities 
for free experiments in film making. 


THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT is a yramid of | 
situations, a concatenation of entail pointed 
characters in absurd conjunction. Out of this fool 
proof material the director makes an inspired best.) 
sticking to the play’s substance for the most fe 
but light-heartedly changing it to fit the new medium 
where proper — as in the dream-like sequence, so pro 
phetic of a similar sequence in the Bunuel-Dali 
L’AGE D’OR, where the hero in the midst of the 
nuptial ceremony imagines the destruction being 
wrought on his apartment by the irascible lover of 
the lady with the ruined hat. The acting is incom 
parable, the points are taken exactly right. Even if 
the subtitles were omitted or written in Bantu, the 
meaning would still be perfectly clear — there is 10 
mistaking the incident with the child at the piano, 
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or aunt’s private opinion of her husband, or M. Beau- 

erthuis’ grave but unprovable doubts at the end of 
the day. This is universal, this is human nature at its 
most endearing and funniest, and if, as the story goes, 
the French bourgeoisie rose in rage when the picture 
was first te: —with the result that Clair got no 
further ee. to direct a film for a long while — 
it can only have been because they had forgotten 
their Moliére, not to mention their Labiche. 


The Film in Russia: 


On August 27, 1919 Lenin signed the decree 
that transferred to the People’s Commissariat of 
Education “the entire photo and cinema trade 
and industry, their organization as well as the 
supply and distribution of technical means and 
materials appertaining to them.” Thus Russia 
placed its film industry on a basis that provided 
a motive for film creation unlike that of other 
countries. Film makers were held responsible to 
their audience, and education and propaganda took 
the place of the box-office. This fact must be 
reckoned in estimating the aesthetic accomplish- 
ments of the Soviet cinema. 

Lenin’s interest in the motion picture is well- 
known. At the lowest ebb of the economy and 
industry of the new republic, Lenin told Luna- 
charsky that, “Of all the arts the cinema is the 
most important for us.” It required foresight to 
see in the inadequate barren studios and theatres 
of 1921 those potentialities that were to produce 
such masterpieces of social impression as PO- 
TEMKIN, MOTHER, ARSENAL, CHAPAYEV. 
Believing that film progress required a foundation 
of realism, Lenin added, “The production of new 
films, permeated with communist ideas, reflecting 
Soviet actuality, must begin with newsreels.” 


KINO-PRAVDA (1922) 

Produced by Kultkino, Moscow. Supervised and 
edited by Dziga Vertov. Photography by Mikhail Kauf- 
mann and other members of the Kino-Eye group. 


The most important task given film makers during 
the Civil War was to keep the public informed of 





the progress of the conflict. Experienced technicians 
like Kuleshov, Tisse, Yermolov, Levitzky, set off to 
all fronts with scraps of raw film and any cameras 
abandoned in the hasty departure of the former film 
industry. The footage sent back from the various 
fronts needed editors to give it coherence, and a 
twenty-year-old poet took on the responsibility of 
shaping it into regular newsreels. This was Dziga 
Vertov. His first job was ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
OCTOBER REVOLUTION (1918) in 18 reels, fol- 
lowed by 35 single reels of the KINO-WEEKLY. 
As Vertov grew more conscious of the scope of the 
task, he oleed a group around himself and de- 
veloped a body of theory, calling it Kino-Eye. 

ter the close of the Civil War, the Kino-Eye 
group felt that films recording every step toward 
socialism should be made and distributed throughout 
the Soviet Union. The material was to be the life of 
the entire country, its instruments the eyes of the 
cameraman, the hands of the editor, and the brain 
of the author-supervisor, Vertov. Manifestoes of the 
group recommended that all other production be 
jettisoned: Kino-Eye was to make a fresh beginning. 
Kultkino, a new branch of Goskino (the chief State 
Cinema) was formed to handle the new product, 
issued weekly from 1922 to 1925 as GOSKINO- 
KALENDAR and KINO-PRAVDA (Film-Truth). 
These are the first works in which Vertov’s future de- 
velopment can be foreseen, and provided the ground- 
work for his better-known films, ONE-SIXTH OF THE 
EARTH (1926-27), THE ELEVENTH YEAR 
(1928), THE MAN WITH THE MOVIE CAMERA 
(1929), ENTHUSIASM (19380), and THREE SONGS 
ABOUT LENIN (1984). 


In spite of Kino-Eye manifestoes, fictional films 
still formed the bulk of new productions. New 
themes were shown with the old techniques, as 
in KOMBRIG IVANOV (1923). The most im- 
portant film, artistically and dramatically, during 
this period was Tolstoy’s POLIKUSHKA (1922) 
made by actors and a director from the Moscow 
Art Theatre. But experimentation was being car- 
ried on in all the Russian studios, and from it soon 
came the major works of Kuleshov, Pudovkin, 
and Eisenstein. 


Sergei Eisenstein: 


Sergei Mikhailovich Eisenstein (1898-1948), son 
of a prosperous ship-builder, was educated in 
engineering and architecture. During the Civil 
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War he worked on the construction of military 
fortifications, but at the close of the war Eisen- 
stein chose to become a professional artist, in train- 
ing for which he studied the arts and language 
of Japan at the Eastern Academy. His interest in 
the stage dated from before the Revolution; he 
took a job as designer at Foregger’s experimental 
theatre and later at the Proletcult Theatre, where 
he began to direct as well. 

Eisenstein was also developing his own theoreti- 
cal approach to problems of art. The psychological 
aspect of artistic creation was a dominant one 
after the profound impression made upon him by 
Freud’s essay on Leonardo da Vinci. As he said 
later, Marx and Lenin furnished the philosophical 
base for the psychological research which he drew 
from Pavlov and Freud. Eisenstein’s theory of a 
performance as a series of “shock-attractions” 
was soon to be expanded out of the theatre into 
cinema, where it more logically belonged. 


POTEMKIN (1925) 

Produced by the First Studio of Goskino, Moscow. 
Directed by Sergei Eisenstein. Photography by Ed- 
ward Tisse. Assistant director: Grigori Alexandrov. 
Cast: Sailors of the Red Navy; citizens of Odessa; 
members of the Proletcult Theatre; Vakulinchuk: A. 
Antonov; Chief Officer Giliarovsky: Grigori Alex- 
androv; Captain Golikov: Vladimir Barsky. 


As handed to Eisenstein, the scenario of 1905 
covered the Revolution from the Russo-Japanese War 
to the armed uprising in Moscow. Before going south 
to film the several agrarian and naval episodes, Eisen- 
stein and his staff staged episodes of a demonstration 
in St. Petersburg and ineidlonte of the general strike. 
Odessa was to be the setting for a strike of dock- 
workers and the demonstration after the mutiny of 
the battleship Potemkin. In the script, forty-two 
shots were to cover the Potemkin mutiny and conse- 
a events. But Eisenstein’s first sight of the great 

ight of marble steps leading from the center of 
Odessa to the docks decided him to use these as the 
stage for the Cossack attack on the populace, and 
out of this decision grew another—to make the 
Potemkin mutiny the central episode of 1905.° In the 
final cutting, all material but POTEMKIN was 
dropped, and thus evolved what has been called 
the most concise example of film structure. 

To film STRIKE, Eisenstein, as artist-logician needed 
an artist-craftsman for collaborator, and when he 
found Edward Tisse, schooled in the war-newsreel, 
® POTEMKIN often sacrificed the historical facts for dramatic 


effect. In actual fact, other ships did join the Potemkin in 
mutiny, and the Cossack slaughter took place quite differently. 
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each was fortunate. Not the least of the accomplish- 
ments of POTEMKIN can be ascribed to the under. 
standing with which they worked together. Aside 
from the almost legendary efficiency with which 
POTEMKIN was filmed (all shots of the funeral 
 omenyone completed in one moming, the whole 

ama on the quarterdeck filmed in one day, etc.), 
Tisse’s ingenuity was ideal for Eisenstein’s invention, 
The slaughter on the steps needed filming techniques 
as original as the new principles. A omnene-aal 
was built the length of the steps. Several cameras 
were deployed simultaneously. A hand-camera was 
strapped to the waist of a running, jumping, falling 
assistant. 

What must be remembered is that the total con- 
struction and frame-compositions of POTEMKIN 
were gauged and carried out with particular juxta- 
— in mind. The shots taken on the steps were 

Imed looking forward to the cutting table as much as 
were the famous shots at the end of the fourth reel — 
three different marble lions which become one single 
rearing lion. Heretofore, the movement of a fi 
depended largely on the action within the sequence 
of shots. Eisenstein now created a new film-rhythm 
by adding to the content the sharply varying lengths 
and free associations of the shots, a technique grow- 
ing directly from his interest in psychological re- 
search. Besides the behavioristic stimulation made 
possible by this method, a new range of rhythmic pat- 
terns and visual dynamics was opened by POTEM- 
KIN. This is usually distinguished from the usual 
process of assembling a film by calling it montage, 
which is by no means the same as the montage-effects 
employed by Hollywood. 

Although this is the classic example of a film with- 
out individual characters, it was introduced to this 
country as “played by Moscow Art Theatre actors.” 
There are a few actors in the film, mostly assistant 
directors from the Proletcult, but the Moscow Art 
Theatre can hardly claim the gardener who played the 
role of the priest or the furnace-man who was the 
ship’s doctor, not to mention the dozens of vivid 
“bit” roles, played as much by Eisenstein’s composi- 
tions and Tisse’s camera as by the sailors and citizens 
whose faces we see. 

Much has been written about POTEMKIN yet its 
fame does not rest, as does that of THE CABINET 
OF DR. CALIGARI, on its effect upon the critics, 
but rather upon subsequent film experiment and 
research. 


Experimental Groups: 
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The Russian stage after the Revolution became 4 | 
hot-bed of formal experiment: Vsevolod Meyer | 


hold was the standard bearer of the social theatre 
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and his experiments in new forms and in audience 
participation were admired and imitated by youth- 
ful groups all over Russia, particularly in Petro- 
grad and Moscow. These experiments were carried 
into the Soviet film during its formative period 
by several young individuals and groups. The 
most important film maker developing from this 
theatre practice was Sergei Eisenstein, and the 
most important group was that of FEX. 

FEX, or the Factory of the Eccentric Actor, 
was an ambulant studio-theatre in Petrograd or- 
ganized by Grigori Kozintzev and Leonid Trau- 
berg, and including Sergei Yutkevich as designer. 
Their purpose was to introduce circus and vaude- 
ville methods, old theatre forms were to be 
broken and forgotten, and their manifesto de- 
cared, quoting Mark Twain, “It is better to be a 
young June-bug than an old bird of paradise.” 
Although the critics registered violent objections 
to their new renderings of old masterpieces, en- 
couragement from workers’ club audiences led to 
the next step. In 1924 they persuaded Sevzapkino 
(later Leningradkino and Lenfilm) to let them try 
a film-satire, and their first attempt was THE 
ADVENTURES OF AN OCTOBER CHILD. It 
concerned a fantastic, but symbolic attempt by 
Curzon, Poincaré and Coolidge to rob the State 
Bank, and the robbers’ frustration by a pre-school 
age Young Pioneer. More important than its sub- 


) ject was its use of eccentric film action from 


American slapstick and adventure films. THE 
OCTOBER CHILD was followed by a mild juve- 
nile comedy, MISHKA vs. YUDENICH (1925), 
and a more ambitious drama of the gangster bands 
that preyed upon Petrograd during the Civil War 
-THE DEVIL’S WHEEL (1926). The search 
for stylized techniques and the sacrifice of all 
convention characterized the group’s work. 

We can trace to FEX the satirical or romantic 
characteristics of the leading film makers in Lenin- 
grad later — the directors Gerasimov, Shpis, Pet- 
tov, Yutkevich, as well as a well-trained first 
generation of Leningrad film actors. However, it 
is Kozintzev and Trauberg who have made best 
use of their early stylized and romantic experi- 
ments. They now serve as effective caricatures 
and contrast to the realistic subjects and figures 
of the MAXIM films. 





THE CLOAK (1926) 


Produced by Leningradkino, Leningrad. Directed 
by a. Kozintzev and Leonid Trauberg. Photo- 


graphed by Andrei Moskvin and Yevgeni Mikhailov. 
Design by Yevgeni Enei. Cast: Andrei Kostrichkin, 
Alexei Kapler, Yanina Zheimo, Antonina Yeremeyeva. 


The technique of Gogol, which furnished so much 
inspiration to modern Russian novelists and dramatists, 
became a source for the Soviet cinema as well. His 
grotesque characters and high-lighted detail were 
ready-made for a group of young actors and directors 
seeking literary material for formalized film action. 
The interest of FEX in Gogol was clearly formal as 
well as literary. Their subtitle to THE CLOAK ex- 
plains that it is “a comedy in the Gogol manner.” In 
addition the script drew upon another Gogol story, 
Nevsky Prospect, a three-reel prologue, making the 
pitiful clerk of THE CLOAK opne. 4 a youthful 
adventure. It is only the nightmare quality alternating 
with theatrically heightened realism that the FEX 
took from Nevsky Prospect, but their picture remained 
admirably close to Gogol’s Cloak. 

The singleness of purpose maintained by each mem- 
ber of the FEX collective allowed the directors to 
maintain a unity of all the film’s elements. It is in the 
direction and acting that the style of the film (a 
romantic brand of expressionism) is most clearly estab- 
lished. Andrei Kostrichkin as Bashmachkin is styl- 
istically a pathetic Caligari, experiencing rather than 

roducing terror. The tailor and his wife give per- 
lemsenaes that might have been given by two well- 
directed acrobats. Andrei Moskvin’s photography, as 
romantic or grotesque as the scenes call upon it to be, 
maintains the cloak’s character as a fetish, observing 
the clerk from heroic angles so long as he is wrapped 
in it and photographing him mercilessly from » 
when he is without it. Moskvin’s treatment of the rob- 
bery in the snow is especially expressive. Enei, the 
designer, assisted both the spirit and the functioning 
of the film by well-characterized interiors and street 
scenes. Both Moskvin and Enei worked with Kozin- 
tzev and Trauberg on all their following films, 
LITTLE BROTHER, S. V. D. (on the Decembrist 
revolt), NEW BABYLON, ALONE, and the MAXIM 
trilogy. 


The Leningrad and Moscow film makers have 
always claimed that their methods were far apart. 
That distinction is at no time clearer than in the 
two cities’ experimental groups at this period. 
While the FEX translated theatre forms directly 
into films, emphasizing the continuity of the 
actors’ performances, Lev Kuleshov’s Workshop 
relied entirely upon the physical materials of film 
for their principles. 
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Kuleshov had grown up in films, gaining his 
first experience in the Khanzhonkov studios under 
the guidance of Yevgeni Bauer, the most inquir- 
ing of the pre-revolutionary Russian directors. 
Hired as a set-designer, Kuleshov’s opportunity 
to direct came in 1918, and ENGINEER PRITE’S 
PROJECT showed the influence of the American 
film upon him. 

During the Civil War, he was assigned to news- 
reel work at the front and his famous Workshop 
dates from a conversation with a young film 
enthusiast, Leonid Obolensky, who was fighting 
in the Red Army. Kuleshov arranged admission 
for him into the newly opened State School of 
Cinematography in Moscow and, on Kuleshov’s 
next visit to the capital, the two discussed their 
mutual interests further and broached the idea of 
an experimental group. Two other students of the 
school joined them, and the Kuleshov Workshop 
volunteered to start its practical work with RED 
FRONT (1920), half-enacted and half-newsreel. 
Before the group returned to the front for the 
second time, Kuleshov’s enthusiastic conversa- 
tions had attracted other young people to the 
State School, Pudovkin among them. In Moscow, 
the group doggedly studied film principles with- 
out benefit of more than a reel of raw movie film, 
but with inexhaustible stores of self-confidence and 
finished films to examine. 


Alongside the practical training, the workshop 
accumulated a body of theory which would alone 
make the Kuleshov group important in film history. 
Stated simply, this contribution was the discovery 
that there were, inherent in a single piece of un- 
edited film, two powers: its own, and the strength 
of its relation to other pieces of film. Kuleshov 
claimed that it is with this second strength that all 
emotional effect is produced in film, and offered 
the often-quoted experiment of Kuleshov and 
Pudovkin to prove this hypothesis: three static 
and similar close-ups of the actor Mozhukhin were 
joined “with other bits of film in three different 
combinations. In the first combination the close- 
up of Mozhukhin was immediately followed by a 
shot of a plate of soup on a table. . . . In the second 
combination the face of Mozhukhin was joined 
by shots showing a coffin in which lay a dead 
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woman. In the third the close-up was followed 


by a shot of a little girl playing with a funny toy 
bear.” * The deceived public that witnessed these | 
combinations, as edited into a dramatic film, 
praised the variety of Mozhukhin’s acting, but the 
group knew that “in all three cases the face was 
exactly the same.” 

The workshop’s opportunity came towards the 
end of 1923 when the First Studio of Goskino 
offered them the chance to show what they could 
do with the precious imported raw film. Like the 
FEX, the Kuleshov group decided upon a comedy, 
and cooperatively worked upon THE EXTRAOR. 
DINARY ADVENTURES OF MR. WEST IN 
THE LAND OF THE BOLSHEVIKS. It was 
successful, but their next, THE DEATH RAY 
(1924), a fantastic melodrama, was not. Goskino, 
in an economy drive, gave them a third and last 
chance. 


BY THE LAW (1925-26) 

Produced by the First Studio of Goskino, Moscow, 
Directed by Lev Kuleshov. Photography by Konstan- 
tin Kuznetzov. Cast: Alexandra Khokhlova, Sergei 
Komarov, Vladimir Fogel, Piotr Galadzhev, Porfwi 
Podobed. 


Kuleshov and his literary advisor, Victor Shklovsky, 
sought a subject that would offer an opportunity for 
serious experiment but would require a minimum of 


expense. It had to be done cheaply and quickly. They 








chose Jack London’s grim story, The Unexpected, in } 4 


which three people are isolated from civilization by 
winter storms and spring floods. The Alaskan atmos- 
phere was understandably of less importance to Kule- 
shov than the essential drama of Sodk London’s story. 
Although the finished film shows faithful respect for 
the work of London, its visualization seems to us 
eculiarly Russian. Incidentally, Shklovsky has told 
Soe he drew one of the added episodes — the birth 
day party — from a scene in Dostoyevsky. The writing 
team finished the adaptation pom shooting-script in 
one night and submitted it to the studio, which re 
jected its subject and its proposed heroine, Alexandn 
Khokhlova, as “not attractive enough.” These obstacles 
were overcome by placing the production in the 
category of experiment, on a restricted budget. 
Only one interior set was built, in the courtyard 
of the studio. Three actors were put on — the 
other two, being former members of the Workshop, 
helped out by taking time off from their regular jobs 
Evenings were used for rehearsals of the action and 
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® Film Technique, by V. I. Pudovkin, p. 140. 
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camera set-ups for the next morning’s shooting —a 
t economy of time and raw film. BY THE LAW 
is still the least expensive feature film ever produced 
in Russia. 

When finished and exported, the studio was amazed 
at its critical reception abroad. The absence of all 
orthodox film devices (no hero, no villain, no variety 
of locale, no parallel action, etc.) surprised and at- 
tracted advance-guard filmgoers. Above all, its physio- 
logical tension was unique on European screens. A 
record of its unusual effect is provided by H. D.’s 
review in Close Up (May, 1928) communicating the 
sensations of catalepsy and hysteria she experienced 
on seeing it in a little Lausanne theatre. 

In Voices of October Joseph Freeman comes closer 
to the means by which the film’s intensity was 
achieved: “BY THE LAW was worked out in the 
spirit of an a formula, seeking to obtain the 
maximum of effect with the minimum of effort.” The 
mathematical precision of every gesture and movement 
contributes to the total effect of each character and 
episode. Kuleshov taught his workshop that hands, 
arms and legs are the most expressive parts of the 
film actor’s body and we can observe that their move- 
ments create as much of the film’s tension as does 
the facial expression. The same intensity of “per- 
formance” by Khokhlova and Fogel that amazed 
critics only proved how correct was Kuleshov’s avoid- 
ance of “performance.” 

This coloulehed isolation and intensification of signif- 
icant detail and gesture, accumulated for totality of 
effect, Kuleshov had learned from Griffith and from 
Chaplin’s A WOMAN OF PARIS. It was his function 
as assimilator and analyst, apart from his considerable 
individual talents, that made Kuleshov’s contribution 
so vital to Soviet film theory. 


V. I. Pudovkin: 


Vsevolod Ilarionovich Pudovkin was born in 1893 
in Penza. His father, of peasant stock, was a com- 
mercial traveller. When Pudovkin was four his 
family moved to Moscow, where all his schooling 
took place. At the Moscow University he majored 
in physics and chemistry, but the outbreak of war 
found the student enrolled in the artillery and, by 
February 1915, a prisoner. After three years in a 
German prison (while G. W. Pabst was in a 
French prison) profitably spent learning foreign 
languages, he escaped and late in 1918 returned 
to Moscow. He worked as a chemist till 1920, 
and pursued old interests in painting and music 
by night. He has said that he took no interest 





in the cinema until Kuleshov, whom he met in 
1920, took him to see INTOLERANCE. Only 
two other films ever made as deep an impression 
on him — Eisenstein’s POTEMKIN and Chaplin’s 
A WOMAN OF PARIS. 

In 1920 the First State School of Cinematog- 
raphy was opened by the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion under the direction of Vladimir Gardin. 
Pudovkin joined the school and became whole- 
heartedly absorbed in his new studies. His first 
film experience was a role (as a red army com- 
mander) in Perestianis DAYS OF STRUGGLE 
(1920). In HAMMER AND SICKLE (1921) 
Pudovkin not only played the leading role but 
collaborated on the scenario — besides assisting 
the administrator, the director and the property 
man. After one experience in the theatre, he 
collaborated on the scenario and direction of 
HUNGER ... HUNGER... HUNGER (1921) 
which Edward Tisse photographed. He prepared 
another scenario with Gardin and was invited to 
co-direct it, but Kuleshov had renewed his Work- 
shop and Pudovkin preferred to join it. 


It is usually assumed that pupil and master 
parted because of basic differences, but Kuleshov 
himself helped Pudovkin find and hold his next 
job with Mezhrabpom-Russ. It produced all types 
of films including purely educational ones. After 
a few unhappy days as assistant to Eggert on THE 
WEDDING OF THE BEAR, Pudovkin was as- 
signed to make a film popularization of Pavlov’s 
studies in conditioned reflexes. Pudovkin’s scien- 
tific background made him an admirable choice 
for the job and he approached the new work 
eagerly, less as an artist than as a scientist. A 
parallel with Pabst’s development is inevitable — 
particularly in comparing MECHANICS OF THE 
BRAIN (1925-26) with SECRETS OF THE 
SOUL (1925-26), both begun as simple instruc- 
tional films and both furnishing the director with 
a foundation for a realistic aesthetic, Pudovkin on 
Pavlov, Pabst on Freud. 


MOTHER (1926) 


Produced by Mezhrabpom-Russ, Moscow. Directed 
by Vsevolod Pudovkin. Photographed by Anatoli 
Golownya. Cast: Vera Baranovskaya, Nikolai Batalov, 
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A. P. Chistyakov, Ivan Koval-Samborski, Anna Zemt- 
zova, Vsevolod Pudovkin. 


Gorky’s novel was the base, but not the only source 
of Natan Zarkhi’s scenario. He drew upon memoirs of 
the 1905-06 period, particularly events in the city of 
Tver, yt ty thereby the structure, but not the 
spirit or color of Gorky’s treatment of the epoch. It 
was first assigned to Yuri Zheliabuzhsky to direct, 
who — unable to find the right actress for the title 
role — asked Zarkhi to change the character of the 
mother to a father, to be played by Moskvin. The 
plan was dropped, until Pudovkin brought back the 
original scenario with its simple theme of a working- 
class mother rising to political consciousness through 
participation in revolutionary activity. 

Zarkhi and Pudovkin consciously established a 
sonata outline through the various stages of produc- 
tion: first and second reels —allegro (saloon, home, 
factory, strike, chase); third reel—a funereal adagio 
(dead father, scene between mother and son); 
fourth and fifth reels — allegro (police search, betrayal, 
arrest, trial, prison); sixth and seventh—a furious 
presto (spring thaw, demonstration, prison revolt, 
ice-break, massacre, death of son and mother). This 
nay consideration for tempo is a contributing factor 
to the notable rhythm of MOTHER. 

For the cast, Baranovskaya and Batalov were 
brought from the Moscow Art Theatre, and Chistya- 
kov, an accountant in the studio, was chosen as the 
father. The bit-roles were discovered everywhere. 
For the colonel in the scene of Pavel’s arrest, a former 
officer in the tzarist army played himself. The lesser 
officer in this scene was taken by Pudovkin who 
(like Alfred Hitchcock) always plays a small part 
in his own pictures. 

In Anatoli Golovnya, a pupil of Levitzky, Pudovkin 
found a cameraman who, with him, made a working 
partnership as harmonious as that of Tisse with Eisen- 
stein. The first scenes shot (the exteriors of the court- 
house) established the character of the ties gi ae 
of the whole. One particular shot, the powerful com- 
position of the standing policeman, gives another key 
to the art of Pudovkin. The character and viewpoint 
of this composition comes from the well-known “cam- 
era angle” of Velasquez’ Bollo. Pudovkin also drew 
upon the contents of Moscow’s Museum of Modern 
Western Art: the entire episode of the prison exercise 
hour is inspired by Van Gogh’s Prison Courtyard. 
Another painting in the collection — Rouault’s Judges — 
furnished the Teeinthuthiation of the three judges in 
the trial scene. 

More important than any individual composition 
in MOTHER is its continuation of the Griffith-Eisen- 
stein tradition of camera as active observer rather than 
mere spectator. The ae ge wl of the actors is 
especially emotional in effect. Pudovkin has told how 
he establishes personal relationships with each actor 
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in his films, a method that helps to make this the most } | 
lyrical and intimate of the great cycle of Soviet films 
in the silent era. ] 
The expert cutting on human movement of MOTHER | | 
has been more widely absorbed into screen technique | ; 
than its more intense cutting —— The clearest } ; 
example in all of Pudovkin’s work of the “associative” | 
editing of unrelated scenes to form a “plastic —— 
sis” is still the episode of Pavel’s joy in prison. Senses } , 
of smell (saloon, early morning), feeling (mud, blow | 4 
of fist), and sound (water drip, swollen stream) | ; 
could not have been so strongly communicated with 
any other method. MOTHER's editing is the logical 
outcome of the disjunctive cutting introduced by 
the primitives, enlarged by D. W. Griffith and others, | 
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and analyzed by Kuleshov. Although in direct oppo- 
sition to Eisenstein’s shock montage, Pudovkin used 
a linkage method far beyond Kuleshov’s “brick by 
brick” theory. 
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Dovzhenko: : 
Nn 


The cinema legacy of the young Ukrainian Repub- | 
lic was small indeed — far less than Moscow and | 5 
Petrograd had inherited from their former film | 
industries. In the midst of civil war and famine | 
the Ukrainian Kino-Committee was initiated in 
June 1920, and films of direct agitational appeal 
were produced in any quiet sector — THE FIGHT 
AGAINST FAMINE, PEACE TO COTTAGES, 
WAR TO PALACES!, SEVEN WHO WERE , 
HANGED (adapted from Andreyev’s novel), and t 
others. When General Wrangel’s army was driven * 
out of the Crimea in 1922, the former studios of 
Yermoliev and Khanzhonkov in Yalta and a small th 
studio in Odessa were occupied by the Kino-Com- | f; 
mittee and a new stage in Ukrainian film history |li 
began. a 
Trained as teacher and painter, Alexander Dov- P 
zhenko had renounced painting for films in 1926 |, 
and had joined the Odessa studio as a scenarist. 
His first feature film, THE DIPLOMATIC 
POUCH, was dramatic and competent enough to 
insure a continuation of his career. His second 
film, ZVENIGORA (released in December 1927), | 
a fantasy touching three epochs of Ukrainian his- | i 
tory, attracted attention to an entirely original } 
film talent: Eisenstein and Pudovkin concurred in 
the opinion that the man who made this film was J, 
to become a force in Soviet film creation. e 
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the most } ARSENAL (1928-29) 
riet films} Produced by VUFKU, Kiev. Written and directed 
| by Alexander Dovzhenko. Photography by Danylo 
OTHER Demutzki. Cast: Semyon Svashenko, Nikolai Nadem- 
schnique | sky, Ambrose Buchma, Nikolai Kuchinsky, Piotr Ma- 
: clearest sokha. 
ociative” 
 Synthe-§ The first important Ukrainian production broke 
1. Senses | entirely with traditional film structure and subject, 
id, blow depending solely on a flow of ideas and emotions rather 
stream) | than upon conflicts between individual characters to 
ted with | give continuity to its work: dependence on images 
> logical } and symbolism in ARSENAL can no more be fully 
iced by | translated into concrete meanings than the imagery 
1 others, | and rhythm and color of a poem. For ARSENAL is a 
ct oppo- } film-poem about the Ukraine from the World War, 
cin used | through the February and October Revolutions in 
orick by | Russia, to the suppression of a revolt of workers 
barricaded in a Kiev munitions factory, January 1918. 
Dovzhenko says of his aims: “I wrote the scenario 
for ARSENAL in a fortnight, and filmed it in six 
months. ARSENAL is entirely a political film. I set 
myself two tasks: to unmask Ukrainian reactionary 
nationalism and chauvinism, and to sing of the 
Repub- | Ukrainian working class which had accomplished the 
ow and | social revolution. . . . However, at that time I did not 
ossess the necessary theoretical knowledge and in m 
er film ontmante I perme acted like a bier’ she feobd 
 |the enemy without considering if his method is in 
ated in | accordance with theory. If you had asked me how I 
appeal | worked and what I thought, I should have given 
FIGHT | Courbet’s answer to a lady’s question about what he 
PAGES, | Was thinking when he painted: ‘Madam, I am not 
’. thinking, I am excited.’ This excitement, which like a 
WERE ed thread runs through all my films, I have preserved 
1), and to this day, eternally kindled by the indomitable 
; driven tise of the revolution, by its constructive forces.” 
idios of , The widest variety of elements nourished Dovzhen- 
all ko’s excited experiment. Folk-tales, political carica- 
a smam ture (Dovzhenko’s newspaper cartoons should not be 
o-Com- forgotten), the impressive power of monuments, po- 
history |litical tracts, Nikolai II’s diary, memories of home, 
all were subjected to the heat of a powerful artistic 
personality and welded into a single experience. The 
: elements and subjects of ARSENAL fit into no ordi- 
in 1926 nary film form — Dovzhenko has said that “it contains 
enarist. | material enough for five or six films;” it pretends to no 
MATIC j unity, employs a wide variety of methods and yet is 
ough to unified in purpose. Its cameraman, Demutzki, observes 
no known limits or superficial unity, illuminating the 
multitude of concepts and symbols with a photography 
1927), | s0 real and brilliant that the most universal statements 
ian his- | in the film have the grip and conviction of tangibility. 
original James Shelley Hamilton, who made the American 
red in | ““@ption, said in the National Board of Review Maga- 
" ; tine, “It is a picture that, like sublime music or 
m was } poetry, gives up its meaning slowly, more and more 
eloquently and movingly the more often it is seen.” 
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In a few instances complete understanding hangs 
on the immediate recognition of a visual statement 
with local meaning, such as the ikon-portraits of 
Taras Shevchenko carried in the nationalist parade. 
Shevchenko was a nineteenth-century Ukranian poet- 
patriot, adopted by the nationalists as the hero of their 
cause. Dovzhenko’s comment on this is to have 
Shevchenko’s haloed portrait blow out his own ikon- 
lamp in disgust at the misuse of his memory. But the 
majority of the images need no special information — 
the penetrating wartime scenes of nightmare horror at 
the front and misery at home; the train carrying 
the desperate, careless returning soldiers( ee 
suggesting the leaderless Peoples Republic); Timosh 
(powerfully played by Svashenko), representing the 
Ukrainian worker, who fought onnbelie else’s battle 
and learned to fight his own; the speaking horses and 
the frantic dash to the waiting grave; questions 
addressed directly to the audience; and the arsenal — 
both historical fact and embracing symbol of the 
encircled fighters. The greatest innovation of 
ARSENAL lies in Dovzhenko’s courage in building 
a film out of poetry-filled images, caught at a constant 
high pitch, ranging in movement all the way from 
reflective shots as still as a monument or death, to 
episodes as breathless in speed as a heart-beat in 
panic. 


While sound was being introduced into Ameri- 
can and European studios, silent films in the 
U.S.S.R. were approaching a high level. Motion 
pictures were playing an important role in the 
first Five Year Plan, and were benefiting by the 
resulting increase in equipment and material. It 
was at this time that Friedrich Ermler, a young 
director already noted for his extremely realistic 
subjects drawn from contemporary Russian life, 
prepared FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE, the 
apex in the Soviet silent film of this style and 
this approach. 


FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE (1929) 

Produced by Sovkino, Leningrad. Directed by 
Friedrich Ermler. Photographed by Yevgeni Schneider. 
Cast: Sergeant Filimonov: Fyodor Nikitin; Natalia: 
Ludmilla Semyonova; Young Soldier: Yakov Gudkin; 
White Guard Officer: Sergei Gerasimov; Cultural 
Worker: Valeri Solovtzov; Filimonov’s Former Em- 
ployer: Viacheslav Viskovsky. 


In the tradition of the propagandist film, FRAG- 
MENT OF AN EMPIRE deals with immediate social 
problems, but differs from most in the quantity of 
problems touched and in the acuteness of its criticism. 
Ermler and Vinogradskaya wrote into their scenario 
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the most serious problems of the period — the human 
aspects of socialist construction, questions of new 
working relationships, of mass culture (and its mis- 
uses), and of marriage and modern domestic life. 
These several themes, affecting everyone in the Soviet 
Union, were focussed by the film through the ex- 
periences of one character who had lost his memory 
in the great war, regaining it ten years after the revo- 
lution. We see him first in a prologue, as a simple 
helper at a distant railway station. The Red Army is 
retreating before a White advance, leaving the dead 
behind. As he pulls off the boots of the corpses, one 
body shows life and he takes it inside, saving the 
boy from summary execution. 

The film proper begins on the platform of the same 
station in 1928, with the helper still unaware of 
change. In the film’s most intense episode, his memory 
of his wife, the war, and his name — Filimonov — re- 
turns, and he hastens back to St. Petersburg — but 
it seems strangely changed in every way: its build- 
ings are not those he remembers, nor its money, nor 
its habits. The textile factory where he worked before 
the war is now in the hands of a whole group of 
people, not at all like the masters he knew. When he 

as grown accustomed to the new ways, the chair- 
man of the factory committee helps him to find his 
wife, and to face the most difficult problem of all — 











| 


his wife’s unsuccessful struggle with an ancient set of ; 
conventions. When Filimonov leaves, his wife sobs, 
“The end,” but Filimonov turns to the audience Say- | 
ing, “No, it is not the end, and there’s a great deal to | 
do yet, comrades,” and the film closes. 

This material is presented without any sophistica- | 
tion — almost as if Ermler were telling a parable, In| | 
his insistence on realism he made Nikitin prepare his 
characterization by studying the patients suffering | 
from amnesia in the Forel Psychiatric Clinic. Ang 
it was Ermler’s sharp observation of both mental dis- 
ease and of war that makes the fantastic episode of 
the return of memory so compelling. 





( 
( 
] 
The last half of the film is really a comedy, in the! . 
realistic style of BED AND SOFA (1926), beginning 
with the tram ride during which Filimonov is bom | * 
barded by new sensations — till the final episode in the | } 
apartment of the cultural worker, who is given a| \ 
cruelly sardonic treatment. Without his spectacles he| * 
becomes a coward, identified with the other cowards} , 
and enemies of the film; his portrait of Lunacharsky| ‘ 
is hidden by tasteless statuettes and his complete set! 1 
of Lenin’s works is clearly unused. In this half of| \ 
FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE, Ermler has made a\ / 
successful effort to devise a modern method for the | ( 
folk-comedy, intended more for local than for general 
appreciation. ’ 
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The Film in Germany: Pabst 
and Realism 


Though the films of G. W. Pabst have been seen 
by relatively few people in this country, the name 
of this director is well known. It could hardly be 
otherwise, since many of his films have an im- 
mediate social significance and this, allied with 
his realistic manner, has provoked dispute or cen- 
sorship. Moreover, when Garbo languished for 
lack of employment after her debut in the Swed- 
ish STORY OF GOSTA BERLING it was Pabst 
who rediscovered her magic in his second film 
THE JOYLESS STREET (1925). His third film, 
SECRETS OF THE SOUL (1925-26), a study 
in psychoanalysis, was prepared under the super- 
vision of Freud and made with Drs. Sachs and 
Abraham in attendance. His WESTFRONT 1918 
(1930) was at once the most harrowing of anti- 
war films and one of the first talkies of excellence. 

Yet when THE LOVE OF JEANNE NEY — 
in many ways Pabst’s most characteristic film — 
first came to New York, it was not well received. 
To some extent this was due to the fact that it 
lacked those very qualities which audiences and 
critics alike had come to expect in a German film: 
it was certainly not because it lacked qualities. 
But the film seemed melodramatic and uncomplex, 
more like the work of an American or a Russian, 
at first glance. 

Pabst, like many who became eminent as film 
directors, actors or technicians in Germany, was 
a man of the theatre irresistibly drawn to the 
cinema. As prentice-work in the new medium, 
he undertook the direction of THE TREASURE 
in 1924, and learned his craft in the heart of that 
brilliant school of cinematography which Germany 
had already built up. It is not surprising that THE 
TREASURE bears a resemblance to earlier Ger- 
man films made in the Ufa studios. Its highly 
decorative and unrealistic sets recall those of 


| THE GOLEM. The story — of strange happen- 
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ings in an old mill, where the lure of buried 
treasure brings misfortune to sturdy miller and 
half-crazed apprentice alike —is in the tradition 
that produced WARNING SHADOWS and SIEG- 


FRIED. There is the same grandiose and theatri- 
cal architecture, the same deliberation of move- 
ment and sense of timelessness, the same 
insistence on artifice and technique. THE 
TREASURE is a film which provides pleasure 
for the eye, but there is a faint odor of plaster 
and machinery about it. The future films of 
Pabst were to be very different. By comparison, 
THE LOVE OF JEANNE NEY looks as bleak 
and artless as a newsreel. 


THE LOVE OF JEANNE NEY (1927) 


Produced by Ufa. Directed by G. W. Pabst. 
Scenario by Ladislaus Vajda from a novel by Ilya 
Ehrenburg. Photography by Fritz Arno Wagner and 
R. W. Lach. Design Otto Hunte and Victor Trivas. 
Cast: Alfred Ney: Eugen Jensen; Jeanne Ney: Edith 
Jehanne; Andreas: Uno Henning; Khalibiev: Fritz 
Rasp; Zakharkevich: Vladimir Sokolov; Alfred —_ 
Servant: M. Terja-Basa; Raymond Ney: E. A. Licho; 
Gabrielle Ney: Brigitte Helm; Margot: Hertha von 
Walther; Mr. Jack: Jack Trevor; Gaston: Siegfried 
Arno; Poitras: Hans Jaray. 


Pabst entered the field when the great era of Ger- 
man production had reached its zenith, and almost 
senanliatally broke with its style. Until now the best 
German films had been picturesque; but where CALI- 
GARI owes much to the graphic arts and THE LAST 
LAUGH much to theatre art, THE LOVE OF 
JEANNE NEY draws upon the aa, art of photog- 
raphy. His settings and his individual scenes are quite 
as carefully composed as those of the more obviously 
artistic German films, but the craftsmanship is less 
apparent, the spectator is led to feel “how true” 
rather than “how beautiful,” and the eye is pleased 
not by aesthetic memories and comparisons, as in 
earlier German films, but by the uncompromising use 
of the motion picture camera itself. The “new realism 
with a socialistic flavor” which had succeeded ex- 
pressionism as an aesthetic impulse in Germany finds 
in Pabst’s work its most characteristic reflection. 

Yet it was not by any abandonment of German 
studio-craft and technical resourcefulness that this 
director obtained his mastery: it was by utilizing it 
to the full, and pressing it to further, less mechanical 
uses. THE LOVE OF JEANNE NEY is as much a 
tribute to the proficiency of the Ufa studios as was 
VARIETY: everything in it except the few Paris 
exteriors, however real-seeming, was taken in the 
studios. In the opening scene, Pabst uses the traveling 
camera rather pointedly to introduce the odious 
Khalibiev; but the cigarette stubs, the frowzy clothing, 
the shattered mitrors are revealed not for their pic- 
turesque qualities. They tell us exactly what manner 
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of man this is, what manner of circumstances these 
are. In all Pabst’s films his story is of highly individual 
people, here and now; and in almost all of them he 
utilizes eagerly one of the peculiar properties of the 
camera — its actuality. 

This film demonstrates to the full the eloquence 
which a simple but intelligent use of the camera 
can achieve: nowhere can the theoretician or student 
of cinematography more fruitfully observe certain ele- 
ments of film making. Scene after scene, shot after 
shot, the perfect camera position has been selected. 
A much more showy use of the apparatus could easily 
be found, but not one that on better extract the 
uttermost significance from the material. Inconspicu- 
ously fine camerawork and psychological penetration 
are Pabst’s particular strength. Many subtitles aid the 
narration of the complex plot, but it is not these 
which delineate character or betray impulses. Entire 
and highly subtle situations are delicately, firmly 
drawn without any use of titles at all. It is the camera 
which speaks. 

It might be useful to consider one sequence in 
detail—that in which Khalibiev sells the list of 
Bolshevist agents to Ney. It lasts about three minutes. 
It contains not a single title. It says all there is to say 
about the two men and about their momentary rela- 
tionship. How is it done? Though one is hardly 
conscious of it, the camera is constantly shiftin 
with the instinctive movements of psychologica 
necessity. Though one is scarcely aware of a single 
cut, there are forty cuts in this short scene — needless 
to say, the director edited the film himself. Every 


oa: . 5 
camera position chosen unerringly, every cut made | 


unobtrusively, every movement of the actors cor. 
responding to an inner compulsion, the whole composi- 
tion smooth yet fluid—such is a typical piece of 
Pabst’s discontinuous style of continuity. For details 
of the conditions under which the film was made, 
Kenneth Macpherson’s article, Die Liebe der Jeanne 


Ney and Its Making (Close Up I, 6, 1927) should be | 


consulted. 

Though Ilya Ehrenburg, the author of the novel 
on which the film is based, has protested the trans- 
cription, the film preserves with remarkable faithful. 
ness the spirit and “adventure” character of the book. 
It is the treatment of the subject-matter, rather than 
the choice of material, which makes witnessing this 
film a disturbing experience, since everyone knows 


that there are men who, by their very nature, are | 


crapulous, avaricious or obscene. What appalls us in 
the film is to see a young couple, their lives inextric- 
ably mingled with the course of events in modem 
Europe, seeking courage and comfort in each other 
in the midst of such distressing circumstances: the 
world about them is depicted with profound realism, 


and it is not customary to paint the vices so clearly. | 


But Pabst is a moralist as well as a realist, and the 
motion picture camera is a formidable instrument in 
the hands of such a man. In communicating sensory 


values and first-hand experience as strongly as it does, 
it exposes both beauty and evil in a light still u- 
hallowed by the aesthetic tradition which permits us 
to gaze without revulsion upon Goya’s corpses and 
read without offence The Outcasts of Poker Flat. 
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‘The Film in America: The 
German Influence 


The first German film to reach the United States 
after World War I was PASSION, directed by 
Emst Lubitsch in 1919 with Emil Jannings and 
Pola Negri. It arrived in 1920 and was followed 
in 1921 by THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI. 
These represented two distinct varieties of Ger- 
man production, each of which exercised some 
influence in America. Meanwhile, a third variety 
| evolved which was to have a more profound 
effect. These three successive waves of influence 
were in turn: 

Costume and Historical Films: A considerable 
number of these were made in Germany during 
or after the war, all revealing the influence of the 
Reinhardt theatre in their settings, their lighting, 
and especially in the grouping and handling of 
crowds. Examples seen here include PASSION, 
DECEPTION, ALL FOR A WOMAN and DES- 
TINY. Their influence on the American film was 
immediate for, although costume pictures had been 
eschewed by Hollywood for some years past as 
| fundamentally unpopular, they were now re-intro- 
) duced. Fairbanks, for example, turned from 
| modern comedy to THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
| (1921) while Mary Pickford persuaded Lubitsch 

to come to Hollywood and direct her in ROSITA 

(1923). At the same time, more attention came to 

be given by studios here to settings and to lighting, 
| and, in imitation of the continental pictures, less 
sharply moral values were adopted in delineating 
screen characters. 

Expressionist Films: CALIGARI, often regarded 
_ as unique, was only one eminent example of a 
very different group of German films which in- 
cluded THE GOLEM, GENUINE, THE STONE 
RIDER, RASKOLNIKOFF and WAX-WORKS. 
All of these developed sinister or fantastic themes 
and made use of unrealistic decors in the manner of 
advanced contemporary painting and stage design 
and of German expressionist painting in particular. 
Exotic and devoid of popular appeal, these ex- 
pressionist films had little to say to American 
producers. Even CALIGARI for all its fame had 
| Virtually no influence on production, though Nazi- 
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mova’s SALOME (1922) doubtless owes it some- 
thing, and a “weird” setting copied from it was 
made for the anti-narcotics picture HUMAN 
WRECKAGE (1923). What CALIGARI did was 
to reassert the aesthetic value of the film which 
THE BIRTH OF A NATION and INTOLER- 
ANCE had affirmed earlier, and to confer pres- 
tige on the cinema generally. 


Variety and The Last Laugh: The new German 
studios, staffed with a corps of craftsmen of un- 
precedented resourcefulness, supplied with much 
that was new in technical equipment, now evolved 
a third kind of a picture, best represented here 
by VARIETY and THE LAST LAUGH. These 
were films with a markedly slow tempo which 
derived much from the theory and practice of 
the expressionist school, but achieved their some- 
what similar effects chiefly by lighting and by 
lively photographic devices. It was the German 
camerawork (in the fullest sense of that term) 
which most deeply impressed Hollywood. VARI- 
ETY in particular was admired for its camera 
angles, and THE LAST LAUGH for its unity of 
scenic construction and the use it made of the 
traveling camera. 


Griffith in BROKEN BLOSSOMS, von Stro- 
heim in BLIND HUSBANDS, and Chaplin in 
THE WOMAN OF PARIS had already achieved 
new pictorial eloquence with light and shadow, 
and by suggestions directed immediately to visual 
perception. But the Germans had organized their 
effects more consciously: their studio craftsman- 
ship was obviously developed to a point which 
Hollywood admired and wished to imitate. Any 
number of cameramen, designers, scenarists, 
actors and directors from the German studios 
were therefore engaged by American studios. 
With or without their guidance, cameras began to 
peer everywhere from strange vantage-points in 
the manner of VARIETY, and to rush hither 
and thither about ambitiously constructed sets 
in the manner of THE LAST LAUGH. The results 
were not invariably happy. Few of the distin- 
guished immigrants were able to adapt them- 
selves immediately to conditions in American 
studios or to reduplicate the effects obtained at 
home. The American directors and technicians 
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were remote from the influence and foreign to the 
mentality which had given rise to the German 
style. Nevertheless, the German invasion and the 
example of the German films combined to exercise 
a lasting influence. First, there came an increasing 
use of artificial rather than natural settings — 
storms in tanks, forests of plaster trees, snowbanks 
of untoasted cereal. Much more care was given 
to continuity in the construction of scenarios. 
Subtitles became fewer. Sets were built and lit 
for their dramatic and photographic values rather 
than for gorgeousness, and characters on the 
screen came to have more depth and more sub- 


tlety. 


THE CAT AND THE CANARY (1927) 


Produced by Universal Pictures. Directed by Paul 
Leni. Cast: Laura La Plante, Creighton Hale, Forrest 
Stanley, Tully Marshall, Gertrude Astor, Flora Finch, 
Arthur Edmund Carewe, Martha Mattox, George 
Siegmann, Lucien Littlefield. 


The director of this film was the late Paul Leni, 
distinguished German stage-designer and artist, and 
director of the fim WAXWORKS. He was brought 
to Hollywood when the German invasion of the film 
capital was at its height, and this was his first Ameri- 
can film. The décor of the Jack-the-Ripper sequence 
of his WAXWORKS had been a triumph of craft and 
economy since its unforgettably macabre effect was 
contrived entirely with some sheets of painted paper, 
ingenious lighting and camerawork. Leni apparently 
was not appointed to design the sets of THE CAT 
AND THE CANARY; those are attributed to Charles 
D. Hall. In them the then prevalent influence of the 
German films is to be seen in the exterior set of the 
mystery house, while the touch of Leni is evident 
rather in the dramatic lighting of the interiors and 
particularly in the gothic effect obtained in the long 
entrance-hall. The oblique camera angles, the scene 
looking downward on the assembled characters, the 
shot through the high back of a chair were expected 
not only of any German director at the —ating of 
directors in Hollywood generally. 1927 was the year 
of camera angles. THE CAT AND THE CANARY is 
more agreeable to the eye than most mystery films, 
and it does succeed in being frightening in an im- 
aginative and cinematic way, as when Crosby’s body 
pitches out of the secret panel. The acting, like the 
characterization, is neither here nor there, and while 
THE CAT AND THE CANARY remains one of the 
best examples of its type of film, it seems a pity that 
Leni could not have directed something more psycho- 
logically profound, more appropriate to his peculiar 
talent for evoking spiritual rather than physical terror. 
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SUNRISE (1927) 
Produced by Fox Films. Directed by F. W. Murnau, 


Scenario by Carl Mayer. Design by Rochus Gliese, | 


Photography by Charles Rosher and Karl Struss. Cast: 
George O’Brien, Janet Gaynor, Margaret Livingston, 
Bodil Rosing, J. Farrell Macdonald. 


When the late F. W. Mumau made this, his first 
American film, he selected his own story and prepared 
the scenario with Carl Mayer as he had done before 


for THE LAST LAUGH. The sets, too, were designed | 


by a German associate of Murnau’s and carried out 
without regard to expense. The Fox studios were 





determined that he should surpass his previous | 


achievement. That he hardly succeeded was neither 
their fault nor his. He was operating in an alien 


atmosphere, cut off from the collective support and ; 
counsel of the highly organized corps of his country- | 
men in the Berlin -studios, he was directing actors | 


he could not possibly understand and a technical staff 
trained to wholly different references. 

SUNRISE is both impressive and unequal. Few 
films begin more effectively. The dazzling glimpse 
of the railway station and the subsequent multiple 
shots suggest in brilliantly visual terms all the summer- 
time gaiety of vacations and resorts. The specific 
village which then appears is executed in a quite 
different and rather arty style, while the acting of the 
chief characters seems at first over-stylized yet shallow. 
When the camera follows Margaret Livingston 
through the village, or traverses meadows and marsh- 
lands with George O’Brien, the film develops emo- 





jo 


St 


tional tension as well as pictorial beauty. Here, how- | th 
th 


ever, it is often not clear whether the camera — and 


therefore the audience —is identified with the actor} ap 


or merely the roving spectator of an extended scene, 
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No such confusion occurs in the sequence in the trol-} th 
ley car, for with an exact comprehension of the psycho- 
logical laws that should determine the direction of | 
any scene, the actual ride is experienced at first hand, 
although again the arrival in town is witnessed ob- | 
jectively. 

With the two chief characters in happier mood, | 
Murnau succeeded in handling his players more con- 
vincingly. There is real poetry and real feeling in TI 
what Follows, especially in the peasant dance, though | tu 
the inebriation of the little pig and the byplay with } te 
the lady with the shoulder-straps provide comic relief qT 
quite out of key with the work as a whole. Through- 
out the film the photography and the lighting are | “ 
masterly, and the sets unusually pleasing, except when In 
they strive to reduplicate paintings. The tempo both | be 
of the acting and of the cutting is well considered | 4, 
and, in the final sequence when nemesis has belatedly 
overtaken the hero there is, in the present syn-| Pt 
chronized version of the film, a te apt use of | Pr 
music as the horns call with a profound suggestion | ca 





of loss and frustration across the dark waters of 
the lake. f 
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( THE LAST COMMAND (1928) 

Produced by Paramount Pictures. Directed by Josef 

on Sternberg. Cast: Emil Jannings, Evelyn Brent, 
William Powell. 


Distinguished, like all the films directed by Josef 
| von Sternberg, for its painstaking a quality, 
| THE LAST COMMAND was inspired by a real-life 
' occurence in the film center. It gives a fairly accurate 
| idea of the conditions under which films at the time 
| were produced, and is one of the few pictures in 
serious mood ever to have presented a study of life 
behind the scenes in a studio. 

The pathos inherent in the careers of the many 
extra and small-part players of Hollywood, especially 
of the aging ones, lent itself admirably to the popular 
conception of the sort of role Emil Jannings should 
play. In his German films, Jannings had enacted other 
| than pathetic roles—as Henry VIII he had been 
jovial, as Danton heroic, and as the caliph in WAX- 
WORKS a figure of fun. But in America he was 
known as the broken down old hotel doorkeeper of 
| Mumau’s THE LAST LAUGH. When he came to 
Hollywood on the heels of that particular success, 
broken down and pitiable he was therefore expected 
| to remain. THE LAST COMMAND is without ques- 
tio the best of the films Jannings made in this 
country. Here he had opportunity for a striking 
characterization and for exhibiting his considerable 
versatility. There is, as usual, over-much deliberation 
| both in the tempo of his acting and in that of von 
Stemberg’s direction, but the crowd scenes about 
the railway train and the bustle and ruthlessness of 
| the Hollywood studio are rendered with liveliness 
and care. William Powell, eminent today in urbane 
roles, is seen in one of the heavy roles to which at 
that time he was usually restricted. 


Mystery and Violence: 


The film since its early days has frequently 
tuned for material to crime — especially to con- 
temporary crime. The plot of THE GREAT 
TRAIN ROBBERY was inspired by, if not very 
exactly based on, actual hold-ups in the West. 
In earlier times, the exploits of highwaymen had 
been perpetuated in innumerable broadsheets, 
the narrative of Jack Sheppard’s escapes from 
prison sold like hot cakes. It was natural that a 
profoundly popular art like the film should re- 
capitulate equally regrettable activities of its 
)} own days and age. But as the films became 





more and more widely known, more and more 
powerful, public opinion at first and censor- 
ship afterwards increasingly sought to deter them 
from holding the mirror up to this particular 
side of life and to induce the film makers at least 


to depict imaginary rather than real criminal 


adventures. The films themselves, like the ballads 
and broadsheets before them, could be trusted 
to provide the necessary moral. 


UNDERWORLD (1927) 

Produced by Paramount Pictures. Directed by Josef 
von Sternberg. Cast: George Bancroft, Evelyn Brent, 
Clive Brook, Fred Kohler, Larry Semon. 


Realistic treatment of violence and crime, fairly 
common in the earlier days of the movies, had been 
so steadily, if imperceptibly, banished from the screen 
that UNDERWORLD upon its appearance created 
a considerable impression with its relatively frank and 
pce ae picture of gangster land, and its com- 
parative lack of whitewash. No doubt the then wide- 
spread fame of Chicago’s underworld lent the film a 
particular timeliness and sharpness, which it hardly 
seems to possess today: the notorious gunman whose 
criminal career provided it with picturesque details 
recognizably drawn from the life, has now been 
forgotten. Today it is the smooth flow of its narrative, 
an able use of lighting and settings to enhance the 
drama of the situations, and above all a quite peculiar 
feeling for textures which distinguish the film. In 
1927, it set a fashion for gangster pictures which 
lasted far into the first years of the talkies. 

This was the first professional film of Josef von 
Sternberg, though he had previously directed THE 
SALVATION HUNTERS, which he made independ- 
ently in Hollywood at amazingly little cost, using 
obscure actors and a maximum of natural settings. 
Sombre and long drawn out, but unusually realistic 
and sincere, it won him a reputation. His second film 
A WOMAN OF THE SEA, sponsored principally 
by Chaplin, was never shown. UNDERWORLD 
brought ‘ie. a marked measure of success which, a 
little later, was reaffirmed when he introduced Marlene 
Dietrich to the screen in one of the best of the early 
talkies, THE BLUE ANGEL. In every film that he 
has made, von Sternberg’s highly personal feeling for 
atmosphere and for texture can be detected, though 
at times he has stressed it to a degree which has left 
the narrative somewhat at sea. In UNDERWORLD 
even the mawkish love scenes, even the namby-pamby 
ending can be forgiven for the sake of von Sternberg’s 
admirable handling of the scene after the gangster’s 
ball, where Bancroft stumbles through a tatter of 
paper-streamers which contrive to be eloquent of all 
the sordid and uneasy surroundings of Bull Weed 
and his kind. 
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The Swedish-American Film: 


When Mauritz Stiller came to Hollywood in 1925 
with Greta Garbo under his wing, the “foreign 
invasion” was at its height. Difficulties which most 
European film makers managed to survive at 
least for a time —the language barrier and the 
enormous differences in values and in methods — 
apparently proved extreme to Stiller. He did not 
succeed in directing any picture for Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, the company that brought him over, 
and made only HOTEL IMPERIAL (1926-27) 
and STREET OF SIN (1928) before his death 
in 1928. Even HOTEL IMPERIAL bears the 
stamp of Erich Pommer, its supervisor (under 
whose care admired films like THE LAST 
LAUGH and VARIETY had been made), rather 
than that of Stiller. 


HOTEL IMPERIAL (1926-27) 

Produced by Paramount. Supervised by Erich Pom- 
mer. Directed by Mauritz Stiller. Photography by Bert 
Glennon. Scenario by Jules Furthman, adapted from 
a story by Lajos Biro. Cast: Pola Negri, James Hall, 
Max Davidson, Otto Fries. 


In the studio for this production “all rooms, walls 
and doors were built solid. Suspended above the set 
were rails along which the camera, mounted on a 
little carriage, moved at the director's will . . . the 
story could be filmed in i? sequence . . . an at- 
tempt was made to build up a cumulative dramatic 
effect by following the characters from one room to 
another.” (L’Estrange Fawcett, Films, Facts and 
Forecasts). This was the method used in THE LAST 
LAUGH and then being introduced into Hollywood, 
but it was not Stiller’s, as is evident on reference to 
THE TREASURE OF ARNE and THE STORY OF 
GOSTA BERLING. Nor can the shallow and uncon- 
vincing story, the superficial drawing of the characters 
be his. Only in the skillful evocation of atmosphere in 
the opening scenes can his hand be unmistakably 
detected: there is a peculiar charm, not found else- 
where in the film, in the flow of mood as well as of 
action from the opening shot to the collapse of the 
weary soldier on the sofa. 











THE WIND (1927-28) 

Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by 
Victor Seastrom. Photography by John Arnold. Cast; 
Letty: Lillian Gish; Lige: Lars Hanson; Roddy: Mon. 
tagu Love; Cora: Dorothy Cummings; Beverly: Ed- 


ward Earle. 
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Seastrom adapted himself more readily to condi-} ¢ 
tions in Hollywood than did Stiller: he set to work | 
shortly after his arrival on NAME THE MAN (1928) 
followed by HE WHO GETS SLAPPED (1924), 
CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN (1924-25), THE) ‘ 
TOWER OF LIES (1925), and THE SCARLET! ¢ 
LETTER (1926). None of them caught the sincerity | tl 
of his Swedish work, but almost all of them had merit | t 
— TOWER OF LIES in particular, for here Sea-| 
strom worked with niet 4 a Selma Lagerlof story, | 
which he wholly understood. In THE WIND both the! 2 
power and the limitations of his American direction f 
are clearly visible. It cannot be said that his handling} | 
of Miss Gish is entirely effective: her restlessness | 
becomes a mannerism, her acting seems a stylized 
relic of her years under Griffith and fails to build u | 
a characterization for which she was, in e, so ad | V 
mirably cast. Lars Hanson, who had played with her} y 
before under Seastrom in THE SCARLET LETTER, 
creates by comparison a very solid and convincing , 
Lige. 

As for the direction in general, there is a noticeably| “ 
Swedish touch in the manner in which both the ele. | ti 

W 
le 


ments and inanimate objects are forced to play a dra- 
matic part: every use is made, too, of the eye’s ability) 
to register detail as well as broad effect, and of the] 
film’s own ability to speak volumes by small things. The 0 
scene in which the wife dismembers the beef carcass) fi 
while the girl irons her unsuitable dress contains the! iz 
maximum of suggestion: the life of the whole house} 5 
with its complex emotional stresses is fully rendered. 
The spectator has the impression of having trodden the . 
gritty boards in the shack to which Lige takes his) d 
ride, listened to the endless wind, and articipated | St 
in the frustration and terror. The ant 9 story con-| 
tained no happy ending: dramatically the close of the} ,, 
film is probably more correct. Some useful informa- 
tion as to the conditions under which THE WIND} 
was produced are found in Albert B. Paine’s Life| % 
and Lillian Gish. el 
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The End of the Silent Era: 


From the moment that dialogue subtitles were 
introduced into silent films, it should have been 
possible to predict the eventual revolution which 
overtook the cinema between 1927 and 1930. If 
| the figures on the screen were to hold conversa- 
tions essential to an understanding of the plot and 
to the delineation of character, then it was inevit- 
| able that they should someday become audible. 

The earliest films had no subtitles and, as THE 
GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY shows, were never- 
theless fairly comprehensible even if various in- 
terpretations might be given to the action por- 
trayed. Captions to cover lapses of time, to 

describe settings and identities came first. As 
' more plays and novels were adapted as material 
for films, subtitles became more numerous and 
_ longer. About 1916 and especially in the early 
acrobatic comedies of Douglas Fairbanks, Anita 

Loos and John Emerson achieved an economical, 

vernacular type of wisecracking caption. Their 
' work was widely imitated. 

By 1920 a technique for scenario writing had 
been evolved and titles as well as pictorial scenes 
were planned before shooting, whereas in earlier 

| times titles had been thrown in afterwards 
wherever an editor felt them necessary. In the 
last years of silent films, a dialogue scene was 
often cut as the actor formed with his lips the 
first syllable of the words which then appeared 
in printed form. At times this created the illusion 
of actually hearing the words. A curious example 
occurs in Lubitsch’s THE PATRIOT. Where 
) the Czar calls Count Pahlen, the scene and its 
| subtitle are accompanied by a cry on the violins 
_ and French horn, until at the end of the picture, 
' when the Czar opens his lips and the orchestra 
once more suggests his cry, it produces a very 
strong impression of actually hearing his voice, 
even though no title follows. 

In considering films made in the last few years 
before talkies completely usurped the field, it is 
important to recall that they were never seen in 
silence. Orchestras of as many as thirty or more 
pieces played music specially arranged to buoy 
up and carry along the films. Moreover, these 
orchestras were equipped with noise machines of 
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every variety — birds twittered, thunder rolled, 
cannon roared, doors slammed, the chains of the 
galley slaves in BEN HUR clanked dismally. Only 
audible speech was lacking, and for that the sub- 
titles did their best to substitute. It would be 
hard to pretend that their loss is a very serious one. 

Among the many silent pictures to appear while 
sound films were already being introduced, THE 
PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC is of particular 
interest. It is at once a culmination of many silent 
techniques or experiments, and a portent of the 
talking picture. It almost talks. Again and again, 
the camera turns to Joan as she is about to answer 
her inquisitors and catches the form of a “Oui,” 
of a “Ma mére” on her lips, so that the visual 
sensation seems to translate itself into an aural 
one. 


THE PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC (1928) 

Produced by La Société Génerale de Films and 
L’Alliance Cinématographique Européene. Directed 
by Carl-Theodor Dreyer. Scenario by Dreyer in col- 
laboration with Joseph Delteil, based upon the trial 
record. Photography by Rudolph Maté. Sets and 
costumes designed by Jean Victor-Hugo. Sets executed 
by Hermann Warm. Cast: Jeanne d’Arc: Mlle. Fal- 
conetti; Pierre Cauchon: O. Silvain; Loyseleur: Mau- 
rice Schutz; Jean Beaupére: Ravet; Jean d‘Estivet: 
Andre Berley; Massieu: Antonin Artaud. 


THE PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC is largely made 
up of enormous pictures of faces, separated by dia- 
logue titles. Despite a considerable amount of nervous 
movement on the part of the camera, the substance of 
the film as a whole is inherently static when com- 
pared to that of the best silent films of the period, 
though not in comparison with contemporary talkies. 
More than this, the subtitles are very numerous and 
seem rather an attempt to compensate for the absence 
of audible speech than to fulfill either a narrative 
or a dramatic purpose. All the rest is a great gallery 
of living portraits. For these and other reasons, 
Dreyer’s direction has been as adversely criticized 
as it has been lyrically praised. The film’s structure 
has been condemned as a kind of extension of still 
ae which is in no sense truly cinematic. It 

as been urged, too, with some justice, that the central 
situation is developed in a partial and oblique sort 
of way and that the director merely illustrates a frag- 
ment of the familiar tale instead of narrating it. 
Actually in this he is leaning upon a technique com- 
mon enough in religious iconography, as in the Stations 
of the Cross represented in so many churches. Dreyer’s 
film provides a deliberately limited experience of the 
whole situation and conflict, such as a contemporary 
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witness might have happened to catch. This explains 
why very little reference is made either to Joan’s past 
or to France’s struggle to expel the English. We see 
only the faces, the eyes, the tears, the woollen stuffs, 
leather, steel, stone, sky that Maté’s camera lingers 
upon. Dreyer’s method succeeds in giving the film a 
peculiar intimacy and poignancy, but it is undeniable 
that an audience unfamiliar with the historical cir- 
cumstances would find it difficult to understand ae | 
the girl-heroine is being harassed, tortured and killed, 
or by whom. They might gather, perhaps, that it was 
an anti-religious film. Nevertheless the film can hold 
profound 4 epee for many pious people, though 
it is to the liberal rather than to the exclusively pious 
mind that this picture says most. Bernard Shaw has 
declared that Joan of Arc was “the first nationalist 
and the first Protestant.” Certainly she stands out 
clearly here as a symbol of the struggle between 
authority and the individual conscience. We are re- 
minded of the opinion that the Bishop of Lisieux gave 
at the time: “When she says she will not submit her 
acts and sayings to the decision and judgment of the 
Church Militant she utterly destroys the power and 
authority of the Church.” 

Upon its appearance THE PASSION OF JOAN 
OF ARC, though in no sense a widely popular film, 
drew generous acclaim and, significantly, was hailed 
as “a work of art.” It should be recalled that in 1928 
the notion had not been dispelled that in order to be 
excellent, a motion picture should in some way or 
another possess qualities reminiscent of “real” art, that 
is to say of painting, sculpture, miniatures or the like. 
In the pictorial composition of JOAN many critics 
and amateurs undoubtedly detected a pleasant associ- 
ation with art photography, to portrait painting and 
to sculpture. One might conjecture, for that matter, 
that this film was conceived and executed consciously 
to be a work of art, which is possibly what makes it 
and other analogous films of the period seem today 
fundamentally rather self-conscious. This is a film 
addressed not to an instinctive or popular feeling for 
life, history, and the historical Joan, but to a relatively 
intellectual and sophisticated eye. The effort it betrays 











to force the medium towards a new kind of expressive. | 
ness entitle it, nevertheless, to respect and reen| 
amination. 

The casting of the picture is remarkable and seemed 
more so at the time, each player being chosen and 
presented as an individual in the real (historic) world 
instead of as a more or less famous and highly paid) Bi 
favorite charmingly interpreting a character in q| 
costume _ The late Mlle. Falconetti, who had no 
previous film experience, was regarded as an astonish. | 
ing choice for Joan (her willingness to appear m.| 3 
adomed with grease paint also caused amazement), 
but Dreyer was not making a film based on precedent C 
and needed no customary star. He had formed his 
own concept of the Maid from a mage | of the con-| 
temporary documents. It was neither the concept of 
dramatists like Schiller or Shaw, writers like Anatole) F 
France, nor was it that of the historians or hagiogra-| 

hers. Mile. Falconetti, shorn and broken, may not) 
be everyone’s Joan though her interpretation was one! EI 
of the most intense and affecting that the screen had 
seen. 
The story of Joan of Arc had appealed to film| Fi 
makers since the earliest years. Georges Méliés and 
Ferdinand Zecca, for example, both produced films Fe 
on this subject in the first decade of the century, 
both of them delighting in the opportunities for trick| 
effects and “visions” which the supernatural element} (; 
in the story afforded. Cecil B. DeMille’s JOAN THE) 
WOMAN (1917), a more impressive and technically 
much more highly developed essay on the same theme, 

in which Geraldine Farrar appeared as the Maid, well} Hi 
deserves revival. Since then in France, in Germany, 
and in America too, Joan’s story has been retold on 
the screen, but Dreyer’s alone among such later films 
transcends mere respectful pageantry and offers new 
light on the central character and her times. In the} py 
reiteration of gigantic close-ups and the absence of 
make-up, the film even today seems highly personal, 
and stands as an isolated experiment which character- 
izes and marks the close of silent film experiments in| 
Europe, yet points, perhaps unwillingly, towards the 
new era. 
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